








Taste the good times with 


Strike! 


the Tornado” bowling ball by 
Ebonite. It's yours for B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. To 
see over 1000 gifts, write for 
free Gift Catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, KY 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter Kings, 16 mg. "tar." 1.0 mg. nicotine; longs, 17 mg. "tar," 1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75 










THE AUTHENTIC 
WEBSTER’S 
8-POLND, 1,454-PAGE, 
158,000-DEFINITION, 
$ 39.95 DICTIONARY 

NOW ONLY $19.95? 


B ecause of the depressed economy, 
most book publishers are in financial 
trouble. The Webster's Dictionary 
Company is no exception. And just as the 
major auto companies have taken drastic 
steps to improve sales, we hereby an 
nounce an incredible price slash on our 
1,451-page, 8-pound, 158,000-definition, 
300 - page - e n c y eloped ia-su pplemented, 
full-color-embellished, $39.95 list-price, 
paragon-of-the-publishing-industry, Living 
Webster Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
English Language: ONLY$19.95!! 

If you've ever wanted to buy this one- 
volume reference work—considered by 
scholars to be the standard of English 
usage— NOW is the time to do so. If the 
national economy should improve soon 
—as many experts predict -you may never 
have this chance again. This unprecedented 
low price —ONLY $19.95 //—adds new 
meaning to the word "bargain.” 

In case you're unfamiliar with The 
Living Webster Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the English Language, let us explain that 
it is the supreme arbiter of English upge. 
Its compilers are a group of 100 lexicog¬ 
raphers, etymologists, philologists, orthog- 
raphers, researchers, and editors known 
collectively as The English Language Insli 
lute. They trace their origin back to Noah 
Webster ('1758-1843), the father of Ameri¬ 
can lexicography and inspiration for the 
founding of our company. Millions of 
literate Americans refer to The Living 
Webster Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
English Language every day, and rely on it 
for authoritative answers to their questions 
about word definition, spelling, pronuncia¬ 
tion, hyphenation, origin and usage. No 
book is held in higher esteem. 

The work itself is divided into 22 sec¬ 
tions. Its heart, of course, is the more than 
1,100 pages given over to an A-Z vocabu¬ 
lary-updated to include slang expressions 
of this very year. The section is supple¬ 
mented by charts, pronunciation symbols, 
lists of abbreviations, etc. 

Other sections include: 


• A 51,000-word Thesaurus of Syno¬ 
nyms and Antonyms, with more than 
4,000 cross-references. This section alone 
constitutes an impressive reference work. 

• A Conspectus of Foreign Words and 
Phrases. The equivalent of a two-way Eng¬ 
lish dictionary into and out of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German—with some 
Latin and Greek. 

• Table of Abbreviatioas. 3,800 con¬ 
tractions commonly used in business, en¬ 
gineering, medicine, geography, etc. 

• Musical Signs and Symbols. A primer 
on notation of the art. 

• Compendium of Quotations. Thou¬ 


sands of aphorisms distilling the wit and 
wisdom of the world. Invaluable for com¬ 
posing letters, preparing speeches, writing 
term papers. It even makes diverting read¬ 
ing. (How about this gem from Lincoln: 
“My old father used to say: If you make a 
bad bargain, hug it all the tighter.") 

• Students’ and Writers' Guide. 
short-course in proper style and Usage. It 
covers punctuation, italics, capitalization, 
footnotes, bibliographies, and provides a 
directory of basic reference works in biog¬ 
raphy, business, history, geography, sci¬ 
ence and other major fields. 

• Perpetual Calendar. Enables you to 
pinpoint the day of week of any date in the 
two centuries from 1901 to 2100. 

• Table of Metric Equivalenl 
thousand measurements you'll be using 
during the next few years as the United 
Stales gradually converts to metric system, 

• Occupational Guide. Detailed des¬ 
criptions ol 95 vocational fields, including 
nature of work, required training, compen¬ 
sation, etc. Perhaps most important, it in¬ 
cludes names and addresses of national or¬ 
ganizations that can furnish job leads, 

• Dictionary of Mythology. An indis¬ 
pensable tool for complete understanding 
of literature from Homer’s Iliad to Tol¬ 
kien's The Hobbit. 

• Manual of Office Procedure. Every¬ 
thing from how to mail packages and let¬ 
ters at cheapest postage rales, to creating 
efficient filing systems, devising effective 
form letters (with actual illustrations),car¬ 
ing for office equipment, reconciling liank 
statements, composing persuasive business 
letters, using proper forms of address, etc. 
In short,a cram-course at a business school. 

• Compound Interest Table. Instant 
computation of earnings on any amount. 

• Flags of the World. Eight pages of 
pulse-raising banners in glorious full-color. 

• Salary Tables. Annual wages con¬ 
verted into weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
daily and hourly payments, to help you 
check up on the accuracy of your compa¬ 
ny 's payroll department. 

• I lie Space Age. A 16-page supple¬ 
ment of solar system charts, space explora¬ 
tion terminology, table of planets, space 
records, and otlier far-out scientific data. 

• Table of World Families of Lan¬ 
guages. Fascinating origins of, and current 
interrelationships among, the world's lead¬ 
ing tongues. 

• Prefixes and Suffixes. 500 explained. 

• Historical Sketch of the English Lan¬ 
guage. By the renowned philologist Mario 
Pei, of Columbia University. 

• Presidents of the United States. A 
magnificent 16-page portrait gallery in full- 
color, including each president’s biography 


and major achievements. 

• Cooking Tables. How to prepare 750 
different foods—with calorie counts. 

• Moneys of the World. An absorbing, 
invaluable reference tool for numismatists 
and businessmen. 


In short, if you had but one book to 
to choose in life. The Living Webster Ency¬ 
clopedic Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage should be it. It is the most utilitarian, 
entertaining volume ever published. 

The work is massive in size. It measures 
three-hundred and twenty-one cubic 
inches and weighs eight pounds. 

In physical make-up, the dictionary is a 
masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art. It is 
set in Century Expanded, one of the most 
legible and beautiful of typefaces. It is 
printed on special high-opacity, vellum- 
finish paper to reduce eyestrain. Its signa¬ 
tures are Smyth-sewn and reinforced at top 
and bottom for sturdiness. Binding materi¬ 
al is leather grain and page edges are gilded. 
In other words, The Living Webster Ency¬ 
clopedic Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage brings to your office or home both 
knowledge and splendor 

To repeat. The Living Webster Ency¬ 
clopedic Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage-which lists at $39,95—is now avail¬ 
able for ONLY $19.95! To order, mail 
coupon below to: Webster's Dictionary 
Co., 1775 Broadway, New York 10019. If 
you like, we'll bill your credit-card. 

Act at once. As we said, as soon as the 
economy improves, this offer is likely to be 
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Please send me-_. copies of the 

renowned, authoritative, 1,454- 
page, 8-pound, 321-cubic-inch, 
158,000-definition, $39.95 list price 
Living Webster Encyclopedic Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language at 
the unprecedented low price of 
ONLY $19.95!! (plus $2 per copy 
for crating and freight) 
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When fast-food advertisers compete, 
our revenue puts on weight. 


You can see why 

Fast-food companies advertise on all types of media, 
and we re one of the largest multi-media companies 
in the world. 

Eleven outdoor advertising companies in the United 
States and Canada. f 

Seven network television stations. 

Eight radio stations. 

And recently, we acquired one of America's great 
newspapers. The Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Not counting the $28 million of revenues attained 
by the Enquirer in 1975 before we acquired it, CCC 
companies produced 1975 revenues totaling more 
than $147 million which includes $12 million of Enquirer 


revenues since the acquisition. This makes us not only 
one of the largest but also the fastest-growing multi- 
media communications company We re only seven 
years old. 

Net profits also were up last year, as they have been 
every year since our beginning. (We believe our perfor¬ 
mance shows CCC is a leader among multi-media 
companies.) Can we keep it up? Why not. As long as 
business is free to compete, we re in business. 

If you'd like to know more about us and receive our 
most recent annual report. Form 10-K and quarterly 
reports, write to Ray Cox. Vice President Corporate 
Relations. P. O. Box 25518. Phoenix. Arizona 85002. 
NYSE symbol: CCA. 


Combined Communications Corporation 

COMMUNICATING WITH PEOPLE 



miVISION STATIONS. WXIATV (ABC). Atlanta: KBTV-TV (ABC I, Denver. WPTA-TV (ABC). Fort Wayne, KARK-TV (NBC), little Rock. WIKYTV I ABC). Louisville. KOCO-TV (ABC). 
Oklahoma City. KTAR-TV (NBCI. Phoenix RADIO STATIONS: WSAI-AM4.FM, Cincinnati. WWDI-AM Hackensack. KIIS AMAfM. los Angeles; KTAR-AM. Phoenix K BBC FM. 
Phoenix. KEZl FM. San Diego. MUZAK. Antona OUTDOOR COMPANIES: diet Outdoor Advertising Companies ol Aruona. California. Colorado. Hint Grand Rapids. Kansas City. 
Memphis, Michigan. St. tools. Texas; Pacific Outdoor Advertising Co.. Los Angeles and Southern California; Claude Neon Industries limned. Canada SIGN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES: Electncal Products Signs. Inc.. Albuquerque; Claude Neon Industries limned. Canada; Tennessee Continental Corporation (Tencon), Centerville. Tennessee NEWS¬ 
PAPERS: The Cincinnati Enqulret SUPERMARKET MERCHANDISING: Pacific Indoor Advertising, throughout California. Aruona and Nevada 
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Lips 
too sore 

fora stick? 


Blistex soothes. It's real medicine that 
goes on gently, yet works effectively. 

Used early and regularly, it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores and 
fever blisters. Helps nature heal sore 
or dry, chapped lips. Soothing, 
cooling Blistex. 

For a free sample, write Blistex, 
700-S.I. Enterprise Drive, 

Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. 



New 16-page book on 
"Window & Door IDEAS”for 



FREE 


guide to different win¬ 
dow types, and how each 
works. Distinctive exam¬ 
ples of compatible architec¬ 
tural and window styles. A 
section on what to consider in 
window placement. And the full 
story on Pella Products. How they 
can eliminate screen and storm 
chores. How you can reduce 
maintenance and fuel costs. And 
a number of other things you 
might like to look into. It's fully- 
illustrated, in color, and yours free. 


I would like to know 
more about: □ Double Hung 
Windows. □ Casement Windows, 
Awning Windows. □ Sliding Glass Doors. 
□ Wood Folding Doors. □ I plan to build. 

3 I plan to remodel 
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INDIGNATION AND REALITY 

After Peter Seitz, the outside member of 
baseball's three-man arbitration panel, 
cast the deciding vote in the 2-to-l de¬ 
cision to declare Andy Messersmith and 
Dave McNally free agents, manage¬ 
ment's reaction was swift and angry. 
Baseball’s brass said Seitz’ decision had 
shaken the very foundation of the game,' 
immediately fired him from the arbitra¬ 
tion board and turned their attention to 
the suit they have before Federal Judge 
John W. Oliver in Kansas City, which 
asks that the issue of the reserve clause 
be ruled not a proper subject for arbi¬ 
tration in the first place. 

What had happened is this. Last year 
Messersmith, a Los Angeles Dodger, and 
McNally, a Montreal Expo, refused to 
sign new contracts for the 1975 season. 
Their clubs thereupon invoked a clause 
in the standard player contract that per¬ 
mits a team to renew a contract unilat¬ 
erally “for a period of one year on the 
same terms." At the end of the 1975 sea¬ 
son Messersmith and McNally still re¬ 
fused to sign new contracts, and the clubs 
again invoked the renewal clause, claim¬ 
ing that they could continue one-year re¬ 
newals indefinitely. Indeed, this is what 
baseball understands “reserve clause" to 
mean; it binds a player forever to the 
team that owns his contract. 

But Seitz ruled that one unilateral re¬ 
newal was all the contract called for. And 
what that means, if Seitz’ ruling holds, 
is the end of the reserve clause as it now 
stands. 

Management’s outraged reaction was 
predictable but shortsighted. It has been 
obvious for some time that the reserve 
clause, far more binding than similar re¬ 
strictions in other sports contracts, is 
bound to be changed sooner or later. All 
that has happened is that the change may 
come sooner than baseball anticipated, 
and from an unexpected quarter—arbi¬ 
tration instead of the courts. Even if 
Seitz’ decision were to be overturned by 
Judge Oliver, baseball’s owners should 
face up to reality. Instead of appealing 


the issue in court after court, they should 
accept the inevitable, sit down with the 
players’ representatives and work out a 
new arrangement, one that would bind 
a player to his club for a reasonable pe¬ 
riod of time but would still give him some 
freedom of choice. It is in this direction 
that football, basketball and hockey have 
made some progress. Why not baseball? 

As a start, the owners might recognize 
one cause of their own fears. The reserve 
clause really protects them as much from 
each other as it does from the players. 
Without some such restrictive device, the 
richer owners could raid the poorer 
clubs’ rosters at will. Baseball also com¬ 
plains that it must go to enormous ex¬ 
pense to find and train young players 
(one estimate puts the figure at S400.000 
for each man who makes it to the ma¬ 
jors) since, unlike football and basket¬ 
ball, it does not have a large pool of 
trained college athletes to draw from. 
The owners could reduce this expense by 
combining their myriad scouting and 
farm systems under one central manage¬ 
ment and then draft players each year 
from that minor league pool. 

In any case, baseball must move quick¬ 
ly now to resolve the problem. Spring 
training begins in seven weeks, and a new 
agreement between owners and players 
is supposed to be signed by then. The 
worst thing that could happen—for own¬ 
ers, players and fans—would be for the 
situation to disintegrate into a strike. 

CHIEF STINGER 

Team nicknames delight John Jay Wil- 
heim of East Windsor, N.J., who has de¬ 
vised his own Tom Swiftian game with 
them. Ignoring differences of leagues and 
sports, Wilheim asks such questions as: 

If the 76ers played the 49ers, would it 
be the game of the years? 

If the Sabres played the K nicks, would 
there be a clear-cut decision? 

If the Bills played the Bucks, would 
they cash in at the gate? 

If the Blues played the Jazz, would it 
be a game of note? 


If the Flyers played the Jets, would the 
game be aired nationally? 

If the Reds played the Browns, would 
the network assign a color man? 

If the Kings played the Royals, would 
it pack the Palace? 

If the Suns played the Flames, would 
the teams burn themselves out? 

If the Padres played the Saints, would 
it be a matchup made in heaven? 

If the Angels played the Spirits, would 
either team have a ghost of a chance? 

If the Cubs played the Bruins, could 
the public bear it? 

Can you? 

'TIS THE SEASON TO BE WARY 

It is snow-shoveling time in parts of our 
land, and would-be shovelers would do 
well to pay heed to the words of Paul 
Lessack, director of cardiac prevention 
and rehabilitation at Rutgers Medical 
School. Lessack, who says only 4% of 
middle-aged men and women are physi¬ 
cally fit, declares that people who are 
over 40, or out of shape or not usually 
physically active, should not shovel 
snow. Even those up to the job should 
warm up first by jogging in place or do¬ 
ing a few calisthenics before picking up 
the shovel. That will get the heart muscles 
pumping blood in preparation for the ex¬ 
ertion of work. The heart area should be 
protected with warm clothes, since cold 
weather constricts the arteries at a time 
when the shoveler's body most needs a 
full and increased supply of blood. 

IFS, BUTS AND MAYBES 

No sooner had the Mexicans knocked the 
U.S. out of 1976 Davis Cup competi¬ 
tion—when Raul Ramirez, playing be¬ 
fore a home crowd in Mexico City, won 
two singles matches and teamed with 
Marcelo Lara to take the doubles—than 
the second-guessing began. After all, it 
was the second straight time that Mex¬ 
ico had eliminated the U.S., and Colom¬ 
bia had done it a year earlier. This time 
it was especially embarrassing because 
we had a new Davis Cup captain, Tony 
Trabert, who had persuaded Jimmy Con¬ 
nors to join the team. 

But Mexico won anyway, and the sec¬ 
ond-guessing went this way. We would 
have won ... 

• If Arthur Ashe, currently No. 1 in the 
world, had played singles. (But Ashe is 
far from No. 1 on clay, which these 
matches were played on.) 

• If Connors had played doubles as well 

continued 
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as singles. (But Dick Stockton and Erik 
van Dillen, who did play doubles, have 
been a team since they were 12 years old, 
and they looked very sharp in practice.) 
• If Stan Smith and Bob Lutz had played 
doubles. (But Smith has arm trouble and 
would have been a chancy selection at 
best.) 

The plain fact is that the Mexicans, and 
particularly Ramirez, were inspired. On 
this occasion, at least, they had the bet¬ 
ter team. 

FORCE VS. FINESSE 

Tex Winter, basketball coach at North¬ 
western, is against the increase in phys¬ 
ical force in the college game. “I'm con¬ 
cerned about no-harm, no-foul officiat¬ 
ing," he says. "What happens is that one 
team experiences national success doing 
one thing or another, and then everyone 
else mimics it. It happened with UCLA's 



full-court press, and now everybody is 
going to the strong physical players, like 
Indiana's Kent Benson and Kentucky's 
Mike Phillips and Rick Robey. 

"I’m for college basketball remaining 
a game of finesse, not brute force. As it’s 
played now, it’s becoming like the pro 
game. Every time you try to make a 
move, you get knocked over. We don’t 
need that. We’ve got a game like that al¬ 
ready—football.” 

WINNING WAYS 

The NCAA rule restricting traveling 
squads (to 10 in basketball. 48 in foot¬ 
ball) is unpopular among coaches, prob¬ 
ably unfair to individual players and al¬ 
most certainly destined for revision at the 


NCAA convention laier this month. Be¬ 
fore it is changed, one surprising set of 
statistics must be reported. 

When Alabama Coach Bear Bryant 
carried his protest against the restriction 
into court and obtained a favorable—if 
temporary—ruling from Judge Sam C. 
Pointer in Tuscaloosa. Ala., the judge 
said among other things that the rule was 
contrary to NCAA bylaws stressing "fair 
competition." The implication was that 
visiting teams, limited to 48 players, 
would be handicapped in games with 
home teams, allowed 60 players. 

However, the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger 
has come up with figures that contradict 
that assumption. It compared results of 
road games played by Southeastern Con¬ 
ference teams (Bryant’s conference) after 
the 48-man rule went into effect with road 
games played by the same teams a sea¬ 
son earlier. Bowl games, games played 
at neutral sites and games played early 
this season before the rule went into ef¬ 
fect were not included. Even though the 
conference’s overall won-lost record was 
down from 69-37-4 (.650) in 1974 to 63- 
44-4 (.588) in 1975, road game perfor¬ 
mances improved greatly. From 15-25-2 
(.375) on the road in 1974, the confer¬ 
ence teams jumped to 21-14-1 (.600) in 
the 48-man era. 

Why? Shug Jordan, who recently re¬ 
tired as coach at Auburn, says 48 play¬ 
ers are enough for a game. “The ones 
you eliminate," he says, "usually are the 
ones who stand around and do every¬ 
thing but get their minds on the football 
game.” Yet Jordan is still against the rule 
as an unwarranted intrusion, and Bry¬ 
ant, who admits he was surprised by the 
results of the Ledger survey, says his ob¬ 
jection to the 48-man limit is not con¬ 
nected with its effect on winning or los¬ 
ing but on its limiting the number of men 
who get a chance to play. 

CAGED FURY 

It is disappointing to report there is no 
truth to the rumor that Muhammad Ali 
will fight Mitzi Gaynor in Minsk on Feb. 
20, a full 15 rounds for the title. Disap¬ 
pointing because the facts are worse than 
that: the scheduled opponent is Jean 
Pierre Coopman of Belgium. Site to be 
determined. 

For those who do not recoil in instant 
recognition, Coopman is also known as 
the Lion of Flanders. Seriously. After the 
first flurry of press releases about the 
match, the chief of the European Box¬ 


ing Union banned it, allowing that it 
wasn't so much a fight as an assassina¬ 
tion. Next, Coopman's camp said it 
would ignore that veto since the Lion 
holds a World Boxing Association li¬ 
cense. He is unranked by the WBA (and 
the WBC, for that matter). 

Before the press agents got to him, 
Coopman was quoted as saying he feels 
“beat from the start,” but "I promise to 
do all I can to be in good condition so 
that the match will not be a mere for¬ 
mality for Ali. It’sa great honor, not only 
for me, but for Belgium." 

This is another production by Promot¬ 
er Don King, the man who brought us 
Chuck Wepncr. King says that CBS will 
telecast the doings live on home screens. 
There has been no word about whether 
it will come during the so-called Family 
Viewing Hour, when bloodshed and 
mayhem are on hold. Roar, Lion. Bite 
him on the kneecap. 

CLEAN LIVING 

For its semifinal game with Milton High 
in the Florida Class AAA high school 
football playoffs last month, Ocala For¬ 
est had its jug of Gatorade handy, next 
to a low chain-link fence right behind the 
bench. During the game someone—pos¬ 
sibly a Milton supporter but. considering 
the results, possibly not—reached over 
the fence, opened the jug and poured in 
a generous quantity of vodka. Some of 
the players noticed a slightly odd taste 
in the Gatorade, and so did the coaches. 
No matter. The game was the thing. 
Ocala Forest, losing 10-0 in the final 
quarter, rallied to win 13-10. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Peter Mahovlich, Montreal Canadien 
forward, told that teammate Yvan Cour- 
noyer said he reminded him of Jean Be- 
liveau: “That’s quite a compliment. I 
didn't realize Yvan was that intelligent." 

• Bill Veeck, asked what percentage of 
the Chicago White Sox he owns: “That's 
nobody's business, if you forgive me for 
saying so. And if you won’t forgive me, 
it’s still nobody's business.” 

• Johnny Moore, a 17-year-old fresh¬ 
man starting guard on the University of 
Texas basketball team: “My only goal 
right now is to win. That, and maybe 
start to shave.” 

• Bill Russell, refusing to reveal how 

much he is being paid for his telephone 
company commercials, but winking: 
"Look for a rate hike.” end 
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“How I lost 700 mg. 

of tar; the first week., 
without losing 
out on taste.” 



t'*n» j .iynoids 'oe.ccoco 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


“I’m not too big in the willpower 
department. But 1 lost 700 milli¬ 
grams of ‘tar’ the first week on what 
I call ‘The Doral Diet.’ Now I can 
still enjoy smoking, and cut down 
on ‘tar’ and nicotine, too. 

“Doral satisfies my appetite for 
smoking because it tastes good. 
Compared to what I used to smoke, 
each Doral cigarette is 5 milligrams 
lower in ‘tar.’ For a pack a day 
smoker 



MENTHOL 13 mg."tar''.0.9 mg. nicotine. 

FILTER: 15 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR.75. 
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IN ON A WING 


AND A PRAYER 


Engineering the only upset in a hectic 
playoff weekend, Roger Staubach threw a desperate 50-yard touchdown pass 


to Drew Pearson with 32 seconds remaining that lifted Dallas past Minnesota 

by DAN JENKINS 


U sually it only happens in those nov¬ 
els written for young readers. It is 
cold and gloomy and all hope seems to 
be gone, but the good guy who loves his 
wife and family and country has gone 
back to try one more long pass against 
the evil villains who throw bottles and 
garbage at football officials. The ball sails 
high and far, 50 yards into the frozen at¬ 
mosphere, a silly object, it seems, strain¬ 
ing to be seen against the feeble lights 
that glow through the gray Minnesota 
sky. Now the ball is coming to earth as 
the scoreboard flickers away the final sec¬ 
onds of the game. There are two men un¬ 
derneath the ball and suddenly one of 
them slips and falls, and the one who is 
supposed to catch it and complete the 
grandest of comebacks and upsets and 
fairy tales does exactly that. Roger Stau¬ 
bach has thrown a pass to Drew Pear¬ 
son and the Dallas Cowboys have used 
up a lifetime of good fortune in a single 
play to stun the Minnesota Vikings and 
grasp a victory they had richly deserved 
all day long. 

This has been the year of the men in 
the striped shirts, the officials, as game 
after game during the regular season of 
the National Football League seemed to 
be decided by a judgment call of one kind 
or another. And now there is this one in 
the first round of the playoffs, in which 


the score will be entered into legend as 
Dallas 17, Minnesota 14. Did the offi¬ 
cials win it for Dallas by letting Drew 
Pearson push off on the Vikings' Nate 
Wright before he caught the bomb from 
Staubach? Earlier, had the officials won 
it for Minnesota by giving the Vikings 
the ball after a punt to the Dallas four- 
yard line which resulted in the cheapest 
seven points since loaded dice? 

That happened way back there in the 
second quarter of what had been a 
pounding and vicious defensive game 
punctuated by the ancient art of punt¬ 
ing. It was the biggest play of the day 
until those desperate closing seconds 
when Staubach and Pearson got their act 
together and drove a dagger into the 
heart of every seed planter on the Min¬ 
nesota plain. 

The Vikings, who had been outplayed 
the whole way by these surprising Cow¬ 
boys, had nevertheless managed to put 
on one gorgeous, sustained drive in the 
fourth quarter, and w ith FranTarkenton 
passing and even throwing a block on one 
occasion, and with Chuck Foreman and 
Brent McClanahan dancing neatly on the 
soft natural turf of Metropolitan Stadi¬ 
um, had forged ahead 14-10. Dallas had 
earned its 10 points—Doug Dennison 
going in from the four in the third quar¬ 
ter; Toni Fritsch putting up a 24-yard 


field goal to open the fourth—and Min¬ 
nesota had earned only seven. But the 
Vikings led even though they had been 
outhit and outstatistickcd and out-game- 
planned. 

When Minnesota's defense then shut 
off the Cowboys abruptly and its offense 
used up some more precious time the sta¬ 
dium, with its thousands of Viking fans 
wearing purple and gold toboggan caps, 
was an eruption of joy. Tarkenton, who 
had been so resourceful all season, had 
somehow brought his team back on an 
off-day, and the Vikings were surely go¬ 
ing to get out of this and then beat the 
Los Angeles Rams and return to the Su¬ 
per Bowl where the fourth time would 
finally be a charm. For their part, the 
Cowboys looked disheartened, finished. 

There was now 1:51 left to play and 
the Cowboys were 85 of the longest yards 
imaginable from a winning touchdown. 
Staubach got a little breathing room with 
a couple of short passes to Drew Pear¬ 
son, but then Center John Fitzgerald, 
who now and again had not snapped the 
ball very deftly from the shotgun forma¬ 
tion Dallas often uses in passing situa¬ 
tions, gave Roger another low one and 

continued 

Often working from the shotgun formation, 
Staubach completed 17 of 39 for 246 yards. 
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the Cowboys had a six-yard loss. Twc 
more passes failed and it was fourtf 
down and 16 —fourth down, gang—ant 
the Cowboys were on their own 25. Then 
were 44 seconds remaining. 

In the Dallas huddle Staubach mut 
tered something like "Q pattern.” Thet 
he fired a 25-yarder to Drew Pearson 
who went into the air at the sideline 
made the first-down catch and was float 
ed out of bounds by Nate Wright a 
the same time. The purple toboggans di( 
not like the completion call, believini 
that Pearson needed to have both feet ii 
bounds and forgetting that a catch is le 
gal if a receiver has the ball and is drivei 
out of bounds before he can find a plao 
to land. 

When Drew Pearson went back to th- 
Dallas huddle he told Staubach, “I cai 
beat Wright deep, but give me a chanc 
to catch my breath.” 

It looked as if the clock might do tha 
for him. There were 37 seconds left now 
and the Cowboys were only at midfield 
Staubach gave Pearson his rest while fir 
ing an incompletion over the middle 
Now there were 32 seconds left, and Dal 
las was still 50 yards away. 

There is something to be said for a mai 
who believes in the miraculous. Staubac 
is such a fellow. In a playoff game thre 
years ago he had thrown two louchdow: 
passes in the last minute and a half t 
beat the San Francisco 49ers 30-2£ 
Heck, he only had to throw one now. 

Tom Landry gave Staubach credit fo 
calling the play. ”1 was just standing o; 
the sideline feeling very disappointed tha. 
we had played so well and were going to 
lose,” the coach said later. *'I knew our 
only chance was to throw one long and 
hope for a miracle.” 

In the huddle Staubach said only a 
couple of words again: "Streak route.” 
Which is what Drew Pearson wanted to 
hear. 

Pearson began the streak down the 
sideline to his right as Staubach drifted 
back to set up from the shotgun forma¬ 
tion. Nate Wright and Pearson were in a 
footrace now as the ball went into the 
air. Pearson looked to be winning the 
race for a second, but the ball was slight¬ 
ly underthrown and was going to reach 
its mooring somewhere around the Min¬ 
nesota five-yard line. Pearson noticed 
this, but Wright did not. As Pearson 
pulled up, Wright wi»nl in front of him, 
and only Pearson and Wiight will ever 
know whether theic v.us any pushing off. 


After defender Nate Wright (43) slipped, tripped or was pushed, Drew Pearson, ball on right 


Wright either slipped, tripped or was 
pushed to the grass just as Pearson turned 
and got his hands on the ball at his belt. 
Pearson felt the ball slip down, wedged 
it "between my elbow and my hip,” and 
then stepped into the end zone to the 
accompaniment of the most enormous 
swell of silence in the history of gather¬ 
ings of 46,425 wearers of the purple. 

No one knew for a matter of seconds 
that it actually was a touchdown, not 
even the Cowboys. Everybody saw some¬ 
thing orange or red flutter to the ground 
and thought it was an official's flag—ob¬ 
viously an interference call against either 
Pearson or Wright. 

Even Pearson saw it. "When I looked 
again, it was a real orange,” he said. And 
what it mostly was, of course, was a real 
touchdown. 


(Could there ever be a bleaker day for 
Fran Tarkenton? To see victory become 
defeat so shockingly, and then to learn 
moments later that his father had suf¬ 
fered a fatal heart attack while watching 
the game on television at home in 
Georgia.) 

The game’s last seconds were as cha¬ 
otic as the regular season had been so 
far as the officials were concerned. The 
Vikings had no possibility of doing 
much, having to set up from practically 
beneath their own goalpost. To their 
credit, what they mainly did was try to 
plead with their angry fans not to throw 
things down at the officials, things such 
as more oranges and a golf ball and whis¬ 
key bottles. 

Just then a pint whiskey bottle struck 
the field judge, Armen Terzian, squarely 
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hip, headed for the goal tine and victory. 

in the forehead and decked him. After 
learning that his injury was not serious, 
a few press-box wits were tempted to cut 
through the drama with humor. Had the 
bottle been thrown by Carroll Rosen- 
bloom or Ralph Wilson, the two NFL 
club owners who were fined 55,000 last 
Wednesday by Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle for criticizing the men in the striped 
shirts? 

A more apt question is what really hap¬ 
pened on the second-quarter play, the 
punt that nearly won the game for Min¬ 
nesota? Neil Clabo’s kick was a beauty, 
and it appeared to be headed for the wait¬ 
ing arms of Dallas Safety Cliff Harris, 
who was standing on his own four-yard 
line. Harris decided not to catch the ball, 
but to let it bounce into the end zone for 
a touchback. 


Instead, the ball bounded crazily to the 
right of Harris, and a whole pack of Vi¬ 
kings, led by Fred McNeill, were chas¬ 
ing after it for some strange reason—not 
to kill it but to recover it. And McNeill 
did. First down Vikings on the Dallas 
four. A minute later came the easy Min¬ 
nesota touchdown, with Chuck Foreman 
leaping over from the one. A television 
replay seemed to indicate that the ball 
never touched Cliff Harris. Actually, it 
did touch another Cowboy, Pat Dono¬ 
van. This might, however, have been a 
case of uncalled interference, for the Vi¬ 
kings’ Autry Beamon was right in Har¬ 
ris’ face mask when Harris was sup¬ 
posed to be allowed an opportunity to 
field the punt. 

Had Dallas lost, the play would have 
been filed in the 1975 treasury with the 
Mel Gray pass in the St. Louis-Wash- 
ington game six weeks earlier and the 
Mercury Morris fumble or no fumble in 


the Miami-Buffalo game and several oth¬ 
er controversies that have made life so 
wonderful for the refs and so expensive 
for some critics. 

Upstairs in an owner’s box, the Cow¬ 
boys’ Clint Murchison said during half¬ 
time, “I’ve watched the replay several 
times and I don’t see the ball touch any¬ 
body." Then he grinned and added, "But 
whether it did or not, 1 ain’t goin’ for 
the $5,000.” 

In the bitterness of suddenly being out 
of the Super Bowl derby, and having lost 
in the crudest of ways, the Vikings will 
see what pleases them in the films of the 
Staubach-to-Pearson touchdown pass. 
Coach Bud Grant was saying afterward, 
“Pearson did the right thing, pushing off. 
He had nothing to lose.” And the Cow¬ 
boys will cherish the heroics of it all—a 
ball that couldn't be thrown or caught 
in those circumstances. And a game that 
couldn’t be won, but was. 

CONTINUED 



Seconds later the end zone ivas full of Cowboys who rushed off the bench to mob their man. 
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A BIG ONE FOR 
THE SNAKE 
AND THE STORK 

by RON REID 

Having already enriched our lives in 
1975 with six overtime games, two new 
franchises, George Blanda’s 2,002nd 
point and George Allen’s first Christmas 
at home, the NFL may now be ready to 
deliver a delicious final stroke—the Oak¬ 
land Raiders in the Super Bowl. 

At the start of nearly every season since 
who remembers, the Raiders have been a 
more likely choice to make it to the Su¬ 
per than The Star-Spangled Banner. They 
did it once, in 1968, when they lost to 
Green Bay, but since then they have re¬ 
peatedly stumbled on the threshold, and 
thus left to brood through the spring as 
The Team That Can’t Win the Big One. 

But going into the playoffs this year, 
the Raiders did not enjoy their usual es¬ 
teem, despite an 11-3 record and their 
eighth division title in nine years. True, 
they had beaten the Miami Dolphins in 
their opening game, but they had too 
many squeakers, and their schedule was 
hardly the toughest in the league. Late¬ 


Stork Hendricks tormented Ken Anderson. 



ly the word was that the Raiders might 
not even win the little ones. But, in any 
case, here they were in the playoffs again, 
and facing a familiar foe, the Cincinnati 
Bengals. 

“The Bengals are riding high right 
now, and a lot of people don't give us 
much of a chance," said Pete Banaszak, 
the Oakland running back, before the 
game. “We’re kind of sneaking into this 
thing with a low profile this year and 
that’s good. In other years they all blew 
smoke at us and told us how great we 
were, and you remember what happened. 
This year nobody's talking about us. 
Maybe that’s justifiable, but I know what 
we’re capable of doing and so docs ev¬ 
erybody else on this team.” 

After Sunday's 31-28 conquest of the 
Bengals, a lot of people may be gelling 
ready to blow smoke again, finally im¬ 
pressed by the team’s ability to win de¬ 
spite adversities. 

Quarterback Ken Stabler, for instance, 
has been hobbled by a knee strain 
throughout the season and he has been 
inhibited by the Jack of a really capable 
replacement. The Raider offense's prima¬ 
ry responsibility has been to keep Sta¬ 
bler protected at all costs, which is a 
tough way to score touchdowns. 

On Sunday, the Bengals got to Stabler 
just once, while the Snake bit them with 
three touchdown passes—to Mike Siani, 
Bob Moore and Dave Casper. A six-yard 
scoring run by Banaszak and a Blanda 
field goal of 27 yards, made it 31 -14 Oak¬ 
land before Cincinnati mounted an im¬ 
pressive comeback in the last 10 minutes. 

Defensively, Oakland had lost Tony 
Cline, its most versatile defensive line¬ 
man, because of a knee injury in the last 
regular-season game, which cut Coach 
John Madden's available defenders to 
the grand total of four. Back in August, 
however. Managing Partner Al Davis 
had signed Linebacker Ted Hendricks, 
saying, “He might help us win a game 
down the line that we normally might 
lose.” Hendricks did exactly that on Sun¬ 
day as he stalked Bengal Quarterback 
Ken Anderson all afternoon. When he 
was not sacking Anderson, which the 
Stork did four times, he was intimidating 
him with constant pressure. 

Still, Anderson stood his ground in the 
pocket and connected on two fourth- 
quarter touchdown passes, 25 yards to 
Charlie Joiner and 14 to Isaac Curtis. In 
all, he completed 17 of 27 for 201 yards 
and had no interceptions. Stabler com¬ 


pleted 17 of 23 for 199 and had one picked 
off by Ken Riley, which set up Cincin¬ 
nati’s third touchdown. 

While Oakland enjoyed a 100-yard 
edge in total offense and ran 75 plays to 
57 for the Bengals, the Raiders may have 
been saved in the end when Cincinnati 
manhandled their punter, Ray Guy, who 
was obliged to kick only twice all after¬ 
noon. Guy’s critical punt, which came 
with 50 seconds to play, did not get into 
the final slats, even though it was a beau¬ 
ty that sailed 48 yards into the Cincin¬ 
nati end zone. Shortly after the ball left 
Guy’s foot he was inundated by a horde 
of Bengals gambling on a blocked kick. 
They drew a five-yard penalty instead, 
Oakland had a first down and ran out 
the clock as 53,039 waving black hankies 
signalled the end of Cincinnati’s season. 

“I was proud of my team.” said Ben¬ 
gal Coach Paul Brown. "They never quit. 
We had an all-out rush on that last punt. 
It was the only shot we had at them.” 

"It seemed we had things pretty well 
under control until that Riley intercep¬ 
tion," Madden said, "and then things got 
a little tight. But after all, we weren’t 
playing the Little Sisters of the Poor." 

Nor will they be next Sunday, as they 
go to meet the Steelers in another big one. 


Snake Stabler threw three scoring passes. 



A STEELCLAD 
CASE FOR 
THE DEFENSE 

by MARK MULVOY 

As Center Ray Mansfield saw it, the 
Pittsburgh Steelers won two football 
games Saturday afternoon. In the open¬ 
er at frosty Three Rivers Stadium, the 
Steelers' defense defeated Super Bowl 
champion Pittsburgh as Middle Line¬ 
backer Jack Lambert and his crew of as¬ 
sassins survived a comedy of uncharac¬ 
teristic errors by Quarterback Terry 
Bradshaw and Running Back Franco 
Harris. Then, in the nightcap, the Stecl- 
ers—defense and offense—got together 
and whipped the Baltimore Colts 28-10 
and advanced to the AFC championship 
game against Oakland. “Once we over¬ 
came ourselves," Mansfield said, "the 
rest was easy.” 

For almost 40 minutes Pittsburgh, im¬ 
bued with a generous Vuletide spirit, re¬ 
peatedly presented the football and 
strong field position to the Colts. The 
Steelers fumbled away the opening kick¬ 
off at midfield, then prolonged Balti¬ 
more’s first attack by dropping Punter 
David Lee as he kicked the ball into the 
end zone on fourth down. After that, 
Bradshaw, who suffered a bruised right 
leg just before the half and worked the 
rest of the game with a pronounced limp, 
twice hit a receiver in the clear with his 
bullet passes—but both tidies the pass 
catcher happened to be little Lloyd 
Mumphord, a Colt cornerback. Mum- 
phord was the only player within 20 yards 
of the ball on his first interception, which 
he ran back 58 yards to set up a tying 
touchdown in the second quarter. 

Meanwhile, Harris, who recorded an 
easy 153-to-63-yard victory over Balti¬ 
more’s Lydell Mitchell in their private 
duel for the Penn State alumni rushing 
championship, and who had scored the 
game's first touchdown, twice stunned 
his fellow Steelers with near-disastrous 
fumbles. The first, inside the Pittsburgh 
20-yard line, led to a Toni Linhart field 
goal that put Baltimore on top 10-7 in 
the third quarter. The second abruptly 
stopped a Steeler touchdown drive, the 
ball bouncing through the end zone for 
a touchback. 

The Colts, however, were unable to 
capitalize on all this Pittsburgh charity. 
One reason was that Bert Jones, the Bal- 



With a little help from his friends. Linebacker Jack Lambert put the damps on Lydell Mitchell. 


limore kid quarterback who specializes 
in the quick strike, suffered a bruised 
pitching arm while being tackled by 
J. T. Thomas on the seventh play of the 
game, and could not reappear until the 
final period. Marty Domres replaced 
Jones but, predictably, kept Balti¬ 
more's offense on the conservative side. 
"Domres doesn’t scramble like Jones," 
said Steeler Linebacker Jack Ham, "and 
he doesn't throw long like Jones. When 
Jones went out, we were able to tee off 
up front against the Colts and take away 
their running game, too." Another rea¬ 
son—and the big one—was the Pitts¬ 
burgh defense, specifically Linebackers 
Lambert, Ham and Andy Russell and 
Cornerback Mel Blount. 

Mansfield insists that the 23-year-old 
Lambert is so mean that he makes Joe 
Greene, who now has missed almost all 
of Pittsburgh’s last five games because of 
neck and groin injuries, seem a pussy¬ 
cat. With the Colts threatening to take a 
14-7 lead after Harris' first fumble, Lam¬ 
bert personally stood Mitchell up at the 
six-yard line on second down, then de¬ 
flected a Domres pass on third down. 

Still, Pittsburgh was trailing 10-7 mid¬ 
way through the third quarter and Bal¬ 
timore had the ball, third-and-nine just 
over its own 20-yard line. “1 wasn't go¬ 
ing to gamble at that point," Domres 
said. "I called a straight running play so 
we could then kick the ball on fourth 


down.” As the Colts lined up, however. 
Tackle David Taylor suddenly pitched 
forward—and offside—when his ham¬ 
string muscle snapped. Faced now with 
third-and-14, Domres changed his strat¬ 
egy and tried to pass the Colts to a first 
down. Domres had been right the first 
time. Blount, who led the NFL with 11 
interceptions, stole the ball from Roger 
Carr and danced to the Baltimore seven- 
yard line. From there. Rocky Bleicr burst 
over tackle for the touchdown. Pitts¬ 
burgh increased its lead to 21-10 midway 
through the final quarter when Bradshaw 
hobbled into the end zone from the two- 
yard line. 

Now Jones returned to the game to try 
and organize a closing rally. In short or¬ 
der he moved the Colts from their own 
12 to the Pittsburgh three. Needing an 
instant touchdown, as the clock closed 
on two minutes, Jones wanted to try a 
quick look-in pass. But as he cocked 
his arm. Ham hooked his elbow and 
knocked the ball loose. Andy Russell, 
playing with aching knees, picked up the 
ball at the seven and began the longest, 
slowest touchdown run ever witnessed, 
so slow, in fact, that Ham suggested the 
referees should have given Russell a pen¬ 
alty for delay of game. 

"Juice, Juice, Juice," kidded Defen¬ 
sive Back Glen Edwards. 

"Yeah,” shouted a happy Steeler. 
"Prune Juice." 

CONTINUED 
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RUSH HOUR IN THE COLISEUM 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


Glancing at the Los Angeles Rams as 
they limped around their practice field 
in Long Beach last week, one might have 
assumed the team had been involved in 
a bus crash or perhaps had received a 
bomb in the Christmas mail. As gulls 
cried out for directions in a dirty, rust- 
colored fog that crept in from the ocean, 
several of the more familiar Rams leaned 
on crutches, legs bent in the storklike po¬ 
sitions that indicate torn knees wrapped 
in plaster. Other Rams trotted along with 
mere flesh wounds, twisted shoulders, 
sore ribs and bruises big enough to fill a 
leading man's hairnet. Injuries are not 
uncommon in football, of course, but for 
the Rams 1975 had been a nightmare. 
Twenty-one players were seriously hurt, 
including 14 who were knocked out for 
the season. Six of these were starters. So 
the Rams winning their division and 
moving into the NFC playoffs against the 
St. Louis Cardinals was a story that could 
only have been told in Hollywood, where 
endings don’t have to make sense. 

One of the Rams playing Hospital was 
the quarterback, James Harris, with a 
pain in his throwing arm; another was 
the team’s best running back. Lawrence 
McCutcheon, with a pulled leg muscle. 
Neither appeared in the final game of 
the season against Pittsburgh, when 
the Rams were down to only three of¬ 
fensive backs and had to rely almost en¬ 
tirely on their defense to win, 10-3. 

As Saturday's playoff with the Cardi¬ 
nals approached, the availability of Har¬ 
ris remained a matter of guesswork. But 
McCutcheon was feeling stronger after 
a bit of rest, and that was a particularly 
good thing for Los Angeles. With the 
ranks of healthy players so depleted and 
the probability that the quarterback 
would be second-year man Ron Jawor- 
ski, starting the third pro game of his ca¬ 
reer, Coach Chuck Knox settled upon a 
scheme that sounded simple, desperate 
and, as they say in the movies—gosh, 
guys, this is so crazy it just might work. 

The idea was to put McCutcheon at 
tailback in an I formation and then run 
him at the Cardinals until the game was 
over or his bad leg fell off. That pretty 
well look care of the offense. The Rams 
had the reputation of being dull to look 

The indefatigable McCutcheon set a playoff 
record by running tor 202 yards In 37 carries. 
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at on offense anyhow, except for McCut¬ 
cheon and an occasional flamboyant out¬ 
burst by Wide Receiver Harold Jackson. 

The defensive plan was a different mat¬ 
ter altogether. The Rams have one of the 
best units in the game despite three cases 
of knee surgery and one broken leg 
among the carly-season starters. What 
the defense would need to do would be 
to put a lot of hot breath in the face of 
St. Louis Quarterback Jim Hart, keep a 
couple of guardians within inches of Car¬ 
dinal Running Back Terry Metcalf and 
Wide Receiver Mel Gray—two smallish, 
nifty guys who would be hard enough to 
catch in a closet—and limit the adven- 
turesof Tight End Jackie Smith and Run¬ 


ning Back Jim Otis. Nobody has been 
able to accomplish all these things simul¬ 
taneously against the Cardinals, who are 
often and accurately described as “ex¬ 
plosive.” But that was what the Rams 
were meditating on as the red fog sat 
down upon them on the day after Christ¬ 
mas and did not lift even as the Cardi¬ 
nals—with an 11-3 record and a second 
straight title in a division that includes 
Dallas and Washington—rolled into Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum before a 
crowd of 72,650. 

The Rams got off to a start that Chuck 
Knox could only have invented in a 
dream, with McCutcheon running the 
ball nine times in a 13-play, 79-yard, 6 , / 4- 
minute drive that finished with Jaworski 
dashing five yards around left end for a 
touchdown. So far, so bueno. Now it was 



time to see how the other half of the plan 
worked, the part that called for the Car¬ 
dinals to be snuffed. 

One of the things St. Louis is famous 
for, leaving aside beer and the 1904 
World’s Fair, is the way the Cardinals 
protect their quarterback—at least this 
season. Hart threw 345 passes and was 
sacked only eight times. Three of his of¬ 
fensive linemen were voted into the Pro 
Bowl. Three Ram defensive linemen also 
made it, in part for knocking down quar¬ 
terbacks 43 times. That set up an in¬ 
teresting match, maybe the most signif¬ 
icant physical struggle of the game, and 
there was no more fascinating individual 
contest than that between the Rams’ 14- 
year defensive tackle. Merlin Olsen, 6' 5" 
and 270, and the Cards’ right guard, Con¬ 
rad Dobler, 6'3" and 255. 



Before the Olsen-Dobler bout could 
ripen, however, Ram Defensive End Jack 
Youngblood, playing alongside Olsen, 
grabbed a Hart pass on the second St. 
Louis offensive play and ran it 47 yards 
for a touchdown that boosted L.A. into 
a 14-0 lead. “I got hit at the legs, which 
slowed down my rush, and, surprise, the 
ball came right to me,” said Young¬ 
blood. “In practice before the game I 
dropped every ball 1 touched. We play 
defense with the idea of shutting every¬ 
body out, and when we got ahead by two 
touchdowns so quickly we knew they'd 
have to pass more than they wanted to, 
and we could try to tee off on Hart. But 
he’s hard to reach because he gets rid of 
the ball fast when the rush comes close.” 

Hart had three important passes 
dropped in the first quarter, when the 
best offense St. Louis could offer was 
Metcalf running back two kickoffs for 
102 yards. On the first play of the sec¬ 
ond quarter. Hart was harried by End 
Fred Dryer and aimed a pass that was 
caught by L.A. Safety Bill Simpson, who 
took off on a 65-yard touchdown return 
that put the Rams in front 21-0. Four 
minutes later the Cards finished off a 60- 
yard scoring drive with a three-yard run 
by Otis, but Youngblood blocked the ex¬ 
tra-point kick. Then Jaworski, a pleas¬ 
ant, frizzy-haired 24-year-old who has 
been pasted with the peculiar nickname 
“the Polish Rifle,” threw a 66-yard 
touchdown pass to the fleet Jackson, who 
was running so fast that he nearly stepped 
on two pigeons. 

The Cards managed a field goal and 
went in at the half down 28-9—two 
touchdowns by the Ram offense and two 
by the Ram defense. By then the scoring 
gap was so large that many in the crowd 
had begun concentrating on the singular 
scrap between Olsen and Dobler. Dobler 
had said his tactics would include defend¬ 
ing himself by such varied means as claw¬ 
ing at the eyes and face mask, clubbing at 
the throat, kicking at the shins and con¬ 
stantly smiling, an expression calculated 
to make the opponent think he is up 
against a dangerous wacko. Shortly be¬ 
fore the half Olsen had been tackled and 
pinned to the mat by Dobler, who had 
yanked Olsen’s jersey down so that a 
shoulder pad stuck out. Olsen jumped 
up, aimed an angry punch at Dobler’s 
groin and followed it with a lecture on 
etiquette. “Conrad likes for people to 
talk about him, so I’m not going to 
mention him," Olsen said later. "But 


somewhere down the line somebody is 
going to break his neck, and I won’t 
send flowers.” 

The Cards went 80 yards after the sec¬ 
ond-half kickoff, scoring on an 11-yard 
pass from Hart to Gray, to make it 28-16 
and call forth memories of the many 
limes in the past couple of years that 
St. Louis has come from behind to win 
close games. Cardinal Coach Don Co¬ 
ryell thought his team was going to do 
it again. But soon thereafter Youngblood 
reached Hart for an 11-yard loss, and a 
few plays later Dryer dropped him for 
12. Goodby, comeback. With four min¬ 
utes to go, McCutcheon broke up the 
middle from the St. Louis 13-yard line, 
fumbled on the four and teammate Ron 
Jessie recovered for the touchdown that 
gave Los Angeles a safe 35-16 lead. The 
Cards scored with 35 seconds left on a 
three-yard run by Steve Jones, but the 
Rams were more than satisfied with a 
35-23 win that moved them into Sun¬ 
day’s conference final against Dallas. 

McCutcheon was especially satisfied. 
He had carried the ball 37 times for 202 
yards, breaking the NFL playoff-game 
record of 31 carries for 196 yards set by 
Steve Van Buren of Philadelphia against 
the Rams in 1949. Wearily stripping off 
his tape and baring his bruises, McCut- 
chcon recalled that he once ran the ball 
39 times for Colorado State against Brig¬ 
ham Young and gained 207 yards, but 
the feeling afterward wasn’t quite as 
grand as this. “I like running out of the 
I formation, it's what I did in college,” 
he said. “I wasn't all that tired. I could 
have carried at least four more times." 

Jaworski said he had learned three 
minutes before the kickoff that he would 
be the starting LA quarterback in place 
of Harris, who had been judged lacking 
in “zip" during pregame passing drills. 
“This is the biggest game I’ve played 
since last week,” said Jaworski, laughing. 
His only pro start other than against 
Pittsburgh was a preseason game against 
Cleveland during the 1974 NFL player 
strike. "After 12 games this year I had 
thrown 11 passes, so I had to wonder if 
my future was in L.A. I’d be a fool if I 
said I didn’t want to be the starter from 
now on, but it’s not my decision. Today 
I just turned my mind around and said, 
‘Get it together, Ron.’ Then our line blew 
people away, and that didn’t hurt any¬ 
thing.” Which was fine for the Rams, 
who can hardly afford to have anything 
else hurt. BND 
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WHO 
IS KIDDING 
WHOM? 

San Francisco's kids sometimes 
suffer growing pains, but opponents 
find them nothing to laugh about 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


B ack in the 1950s the University of 
San Francisco basketball team in¬ 
troduced a couple of patented products 
called the left-handed backboard eraser 
and the 60-game win streak. Now USF 
has another hot item on the market. The 
trouble is, one minute it is as efficient as 
a digital computer, the next it is as use¬ 
less as a pet rock. 

So far, the Dons have racked up a 9-2 
record while exhibiting the uneven pace 
of a cable car. Stanford, Hawaii, Oral 
Roberts and Niagara all apparently had 
San Francisco safely put away, but each 
time USF escaped w ith nothing but dents 
in its pride. If the miracles continue, peo¬ 
ple will be writing in for pieces of the 
Dons’ uniforms. 

Actually, San Francisco is a paradox, 
since the source of its problems is also 
the solution to them. The Dons rely heav¬ 
ily on three freshmen, all of whom have 
considerable talent to go with their in¬ 
considerable experience. Another starter 
is a junior college transfer, and the fifth 
is a former forward who now plays 
guard. It is a new cast, and the players 
have a tendency to blow their lines. Once 
they stop running into each other, they 
are very likely to be a smash. Says fresh¬ 
man Winford Boynes, “We’ll be killing 
people.’’ 

Right now they are killing them soft¬ 
ly. Last week at the Ocean State Classic 
in Providence, R.I., San Francisco exhib¬ 
ited all of its amazing grace and awful 
failings. Against Niagara in the opening 


Forward James Hardy calls himself " Trouble. ‘ which Is Just what he Is under the backboards. 


game, USF was clumsy and fell 17 points 
behind by halftime. Then, in the second 
half, the Dons limited the Purple Eagles 
to only one field goal during a 16-min¬ 
ute stretch and won 60-57. Things were 
even worse in the championship game the 
next night, in which USF played like a 
bunch of dudes afraid of wrinkling their 
satin suits and lost to unassuming Rhode 
Island 85-77. The defeat pointed up an¬ 
other youth problem for San Francisco. 
The Dons have the best batch of teen¬ 
age players in the country: the trouble is 
that the youngsters know it. What they 
do not know yet is that there are good 
players at almost every college these 
days, so exertion is needed against every 
opponent. 

San Francisco displayed its inconsis¬ 
tency during an early-season game 
against Stanford when it was down 12-0 
and looked as if it might be shut out. 
The Dons eventually won by five. “I 
think they’re awesome,” said Cardinal 
Coach Dick DiBiaso after the defeat. 
“They have the best talent in the coun¬ 
try. When they learn to play together, it’ll 
really be something to see.” 

This sort of comment causes USF 
Coach Bob Gaillard’s eyes to cloud with 
anguish and his voice to take on a sand- 
papery rasp. As soon as he recruited his 
three high school and two junior college 
All-Americas to complement the four top 
players from last season’s 19-7 squad, 
San Francisco fans began to make com¬ 
parisons with the teams of 1955 and 


1956, when Bill Russell took San Fran¬ 
cisco to consecutive NCAA champion¬ 
ships. Some of Gaillard’s rooters even 
went so far as predicting an undefeated 
season. That possibility disappeared with 
an 81-80 loss three weeks ago at Hawaii. 
But even in that defeat by the Rainbows, 
the young Donsexhibited unusual prom¬ 
ise. Far from home for the first time, they 
lost by only one point on a floor where 
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f much more experienced teams have of- 
✓ ten found it impossible to prevail. And 
r* USF came back the next night to score a 
i 105-103 double-overtime victory over the 
* previously unbeaten Rainbows. 

While San Franciscans talked of titles 
and win streaks before any of the new¬ 
comers had even suited up, Gaillard 
knew that he faced a year of ups and 
: downs—because he planned it that way. 
He called in the returning veterans and 
told them they were losing their jobs. "I 
spent a lot of time thinking about it,” 
says Gaillard. "Maybe we're not using 
i our best team now, but if we’re going to 
be a factor in the NCAA tournament 
next spring the kids are going to have to 
get their feet wet.” 

The kids are freshmen Bill Cartwright, 
a seven-foot center, James Hardy, a 6' 8' 
forward, and Boynes. Cartwright and 
Hardy were ardently pursued high school 
stars, but Boynes was the Holy Grail of 
last winter's college basketball recruiting. 
Every coach with a gasoline credit card 
showed up at his home in Oklahoma 
City, with the battle, for his signature 
finally coming down to a tug-of-war be¬ 
tween Gaillard and Louisville Coach 
Denny Crum. Their tactics included ear¬ 
ly-morning stakeouts of Boynes' house. 
Crum would drive off with Boynes, while 
Gaillard sat ruefully in the house, play¬ 


ing checkers with Winford’s brother. 
Then Gaillard would motor away, leav¬ 
ing Crum to talk about recipes with 
Boynes' mother. Once one of Gaillard's 
assistant coaches and Crum almost got 
into a fistfight. 

"I never had time to think,” Boynes 
says. “I came home, people were there. 
At school, people were there. I went to 
practice, people were there. They fol¬ 
lowed me at all-star games.” Boynes says 
Oral Roberts told him that he had ex¬ 
perienced a vision in which he had seen 
Winford playing for—who else?—Oral 
Roberts University. "How could 1 turn 
down God?” says Boynes. 

Somehow he did, and he has been the 
answer to Gaillard’s prayers. Boynes, 
who is capable of playing both forward 
and guard, is averaging a shade under 
20 points and was named the most valu¬ 
able player in the Cable Car Classic, 
which USF won by defeating a good 
Providence team 91-77. He is 6'6" and 
can shoot from the outside and glide on 
the inside. He is also one of those ded¬ 
icated players whom coaches call "gym 
rats.” "I’d spend 12 to 14 hours a day 
shooting all by myself when I was grow¬ 
ing up,” says Boynes, who gets almost 
ecstatic when he talks about basketball. 
"It’s a game in which you can be you. 
You can be creative, invent new dimen¬ 


sions. It lets you be as good as you want 
to be, without limitations.” 

Gaillard, a man with a gambler’s mus¬ 
tache and charmer’s smile, had to be a 
consummate recruiter to be able to at¬ 
tract Boynes and the Dons’ other bluc- 
chippers. When he took the USF job in 
1970, the school’s recruiting budget was 
SI,000, just about equal to his phone 
bill alone last year. Gaillard is helped 
by a booster club that sweetened his sal¬ 
ary when Long Beach State tried to lure 
him away a few years ago. "1 won’t have 
to worry about meat prices,” he said 
then. Gaillard’s relentless schedule con¬ 
founds even some of his energetic peers. 
Nevada-Las Vegas Coach Jerry Tarka- 
nian said last year that Gaillard was 
hurting his 1974-75 team by spending 
so much time away from home. Tar- 
kanian was after Hardy, too, but Gail¬ 
lard’s estimated 50 visits landed him. 
And despite their coach’s travel, the 
Dons finished second in the West Coast 
Athletic Conference. 

Gaillard approaches everything that 
interests him with boundless energy and 
considerable skill. He took up golf while 
in college and, by practicing daily from 
6 a.m. to 3 p.m., became a scratch play¬ 
er. He went to the semifinal round of the 
California match-play championship last 
summer. Now he somehow finds time to 
contlnutd 



USF's newcomers include swlngman Boynes; Center Cartwright, who hasn't bounded into form; and swooping sub Williams, who saved a game. 
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spend hours at the San Francisco Rac¬ 
quet Club trying to perfect his tennis 
backhand. He was a star during his own 
basketball-playing days at USF, and his 
single-game high of 41 is still the school 
record. 

Since returning to San Francisco as 
coach, Gaillard has compiled a 100-43 
record and guided the Dons to three 
NCAA tournaments, where they have 
twice been beaten by UCLA. His record 
is among the best in college basketball, 
yet he can walk through cosmopolitan 
San Francisco and hardly draw a second 
glance. His former assistant coach, Phil 
Stumpo, is a popular Bay Area entertain¬ 
er. When Gaillard is in the audience, 
Stumpo introduces him as ‘"John New- 
combe” because, says the coach, “Peo¬ 
ple around here don’t know me." 

His recognition level will improve as 
his current team matures. Right now, al¬ 
most every player on the squad believes 
he should be a starter. “Sometimes 1 
think the coach over-recruits," says 
Russ Coleman, a first-stringer last year. 
"There aren’t any hard feelings, but the 
freshmen have replaced three guys, and 
it’s hard to cope with.” 

Coleman usually comes into games be¬ 
cause of lack of leadership among the 
young starters. Several things happen im¬ 
mediately. First, he nervously sticks out 
his tongue, then he gets the offense mov¬ 
ing. Against Oral Roberts in the open¬ 
ing round of the Cable Car Classic, the 
pregame handshake was the last display 


of teamwork by San Francisco’s starters 
and the Dons quickly fell behind 33-20. 
In stepped Coleman. He scored 16 points 
and had seven assists and five steals in 
26 minutes. USF won by 22. 

“We’re playing a lot of guys and ev¬ 
erybody gets his shot, so there shouldn't 
be any complaints," says Cartwright. 
And he’s right. All but one player on the 
traveling squad is averaging at least 10 
minutes a game. The lone exception is 
Guard Sam Williams, a JC transfer and 
brother of the Golden State Warriors' 
outstanding rookie, Gus Williams. But 
when USF began to let down against Ni¬ 
agara, it was Williams who came off the 
bench in the second half and turned the 
game around with nine points and four 
assists. 

The excellent performances of the oth¬ 
er newcomers have tended to obscure the 
fact that Cartwright, who came to USF 
after being the most widely recruited high 
school center in the country, has been 
slow to adapt to the college game. Few 
big men have ever been dominant as 
freshmen. Of this year's best, Alabama's 
Leon Douglas was inconsistent in his 
first season and Indiana's Kent Benson 
hardly made an impression at all. Cart¬ 
wright's average of 10.4 points per game 
and his .510 shooting percentage arc not 
bad, but he has experienced myriad trou¬ 
bles. First, he was overweight, then his 
back bothered him and finally his knees 
ached. Now Cartwright’s biggest prob¬ 
lem is that he gets knocked around, even 
in practice, when se¬ 
nior Howard Smith, 
chagrined over the 
loss of his starting 
position, muscles 
him. “Billy doesn't 
understand that 
Howard can elbow 
him in the mouth 
and not mean any¬ 
thing by it,” says 
Gaillard. Says Cart¬ 
wright, “Howard’s 
a competitor, but 
sometimes you feel 
like murdering 
him.” 


Gaillard almost 
jumped up and 
cheered when Cart¬ 
wright elbowed an 
opponent to the 
floor in one of the 

Masterful recruiter Gaillard always has h/s eyes on the future. Hawaii games. “Bill 


looks young, but I’ve never seen him in¬ 
timidated," he says. “They can knock 
him dow n but they can't scare him. And 
it’s nice that we’ve got Smith and Hardy 
around to pick him up. The other guys 
have to look at them, too." 

One glance at Hardy should be enough 
to scare anyone thinking of roughing up 
Cartwright. The San Francisco newspa¬ 
pers run pictures of him that would be 
more appropriate on post-office bulletin 
boards. When Gaillard recruited Hardy, 
some people called the dour-appearing 
youth “a program wrecker." Actually, 
he is soft-spoken and diligent, and even 
has a sense of humor. He gave himself 
the nickname "Trouble" and painted it 
on the sides of his S8,000 souped-up van. 
He leads the team in rebounding (II 
per game) and blocked shots and is 
shooting 87', from the frec-throw line. 

"Some people think the crew-cut kid 
automatically tries harder." says Gail- 
lard. "They look at our guys wearing 
their hair in braids and ask, ‘Any prob¬ 
lems?' Everybody says that we must have 
dissension, that there is noway 1 can keep 
everybody happy. Well, they're right. 1 
can't keep them happy. They have to 
keep me happy." Perhaps that is why 
Guard Marlon Redmond recently gave 
Gaillard the all-league award he won last 
year. Redmond is the only returnee in 
the starting lineup. 

Despite what he says, Gaillard is not 
entirely adverse to doing some things to 
keep people happy. Around his players 
he w ears faded jeans, sneakers and neck¬ 
laces. Around the alumni he leans to 
cloth of a different cut—three-piece suits 
and striped neckties. There were recent 
rumors that Boyncs was homesick. Sud¬ 
denly his mother flew in to San Francis¬ 
co, and the coach greeted her with a cor¬ 
sage and a big hug. Sometimes Gaillard 
hangs around with Bill Russell, a noted 
non-signer of autographs. A fan will send 
over a napkin. Rather than create dis¬ 
cord, Gaillard will write Russell's name 
on it. 

If at times he appears unconcerned 
about his team's uneven progress or fate¬ 
s' as his players stumble around the floor, 
it is again just a matter of adjusting to 
priorities. Right now Gaillard’s team has 
time on its side. The Dons should stroll 
through their WCAC schedule; their 
toughest test will not come until late Feb¬ 
ruary against Cincinnati. San Francisco 
is playing its games with children, but 
each day they grow up a little. end 
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W hen Jerry Hansen was 12 years old 
he was a quiet, self-conscious kid 
with a harelip. He sold Popsicles and 
whistles to earn spending money. He also 
dealt in junk. He would knock on neigh¬ 
borhood doors and ask, "Got any junk 
you don’t want?” "That Hansen kid is 
going to be something someday,” the 
neighbors would say. 

When Jerry Hansen was in high school 
he couldn’t get a summer job because it 
seemed that all those available went to 
football players and sons of influential 


Phone-equipped Ferrari Is for business; Han¬ 
sen's race cars are his $50,000-a-year hobby. 


Jerry Hansen plays Monopoly with all Minneapolis as his board, 
and the same drive has carried him to 14 racing championships 
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businessmen. So one night he knocked 
on another door, at the home of the man 
who owned one of the largest construc¬ 
tion companies in Minneapolis. "I don't 
like the way the system is about getting 
jobs," he said. "I’m not a football play¬ 
er and my dad doesn't know anybody 
and you don't know me. But I want a 
job working for your company, and if 
you hire me. I'll outwork anybody 
around." He got the job and he kept his 
promise. 

When Jerry Hansen was in college he 
was sitting in a physics class when the 
professor was called out of the room. A 
moment or so later he came back with a 
puzzled look on his face. "Jerry," he 
said, "there's a fellow on the phone for 
you. Something to do with one of the 24 
apartment buildings you own." 

A few years later Jerry Hansen turned 
up on the grid at a sports-car race, be¬ 
hind the wheel of a backyard special 
called an Echidna. He had never road- 
raced. "I was really nervous," he recalls. 
"I was scared that I wouldn't win." He 
needn't have been; he won by a mile. 

Hansen is 37 now, and he has done a 
lot of winning since his days as a teen¬ 
age junk dealer. He owns more buildings 
than he keeps track of, as well as a Cad¬ 
illac. a Rolls-Royce, a Ferrari and all 
sorts of similar stuff. He also holds 14 
Sports Car Club of America national 
championships, more than anyone else 
in history. Ten more, lo be exact. 

Despite the fact that he has occasion¬ 
ally competed in professional races, and 
is good enough to hold his own against 
the pros, Hansen is still an amateur driv¬ 
er. This status might not lit the AAU's 
delinition, but it remains true that almost 
all of his races are run for trophies only, 
and most of his time is spent making 
money at endeavors other than racing, 
such as playing Monopoly with Minne¬ 
apolis as the board. 

Recently Hansen acquired SCCA titles 
Nos. 13 and 14, driving his open-wheel 
Lola-Chcvy in Formula A and his big- 
bore two-seater Lola-Chevy in the ASR 
sports-car division, the two fastest class¬ 
es in the Champion Spark Plug races at 
Road Atlanta. He won Formula A de¬ 
spite a cracked cylinder block that kept 
his race laps 14 seconds slower than his 
qualifying time. In the ASR race he spun 
out but still narrowly defeated a driver 


from Oregon named Monte Shelton, who 
hadn’t been beaten in two years. The next 
week Shelton sent Hansen a fan letter 
that said, "You're truly great!" 

Hansen has won his last 38 races, not 
counting ice racing, which he dabbles in 
during the winter. When was he last beat¬ 
en in a race? "Uh. the last time I lost, 
last time I lost, let's see . . ." and he 
scrunches up his forehead and stares at 
the ceiling for 30 seconds before he gives 
up and sheepishly shrugs his shoulders. 
It was the summer of 1972. 

This much success is bound to earn a 
man a few enemies. Innuendos some¬ 
times float around the pits that Hansen 
has a chronic case of the overkills, that 
he is a checkbook racer who buys his 
championships. Hansen's own admission 
that racing is a S50,000-a-year hobby is 
strong ammunition for that argument, 
but he bristles when he is accused of win¬ 
ning simply because he spends more on 
his cars than his rivals. Actually, he buys 
and sells race cars the way he traded junk, 
as a kid. For example, after some in¬ 
volved swapping and dealing, he got the 
ASR Lola as a wreck with a bent chas¬ 
sis. He insists that it represents a basic 
investment of less than S5.000. He has 
owned 23 race cars since he began rac¬ 
ing 12 years ago. has sold many of them 
for as much as he paid for them and made 
money on a few. Both Lolas he raced last 
year are well worn; one is three years old, 
the other six. On the track, that shows. 
Hansen's competitors frequently have a 
horsepower edge. 

Most of Hansen's money goes toward 
punctilious preparation. He maintains a 
roomy shop and employs two full-time 
mechanics, Mike Lindorfer and Brian 
Anderson. Hansen is no nuts-and-bolts 
man. "We see him at the races, and that's 
about all," says Lindorfer. "He hardly 
ever comes around the shop." Since Lin¬ 
dorfer became the chief tuner three years 
ago, Hansen has finished every race he 
has entered. 

There also arc scattered complaints 
that Hansen is overly aggressive on the 
track. Most of this is sour grapes. 
Tuck Thomas is a crosstown Formula A 
rival from St. Paul who has never beat¬ 
en Hansen. "Personally, I don't think 
Jerry is a clean racer." Thomas says. But 
another competitor, Howie Fairbanks, 
who finished third in Formula A at At¬ 


lanta, says, "Some drivers are on an ego 
trip that won’t let them admit how good 
Hansen is, but I'm not. I think Hansen 
is underrated, if anything. He’s one of a 
handful of the best road racers in the 
world." 

One SCCA leader and former compet¬ 
itor thinks most drivers are reluctant to 
criticize Hansen because "they haven’t 
got the guts," yet demands anonymity 
when he says, "Because of his intense ap¬ 
petite and almost ungovernable desire to 
win, Jerry will win at any cost to himself 
and other amateurs. This results in an 
arrogant driving technique. Time and 
time again over the years I've seen him 
cut drivers off. Other amateurs don't like 
to run close to him." 

But even this detractor recognizes 
Hansen's talent. "He is one of the most 
consistent drivers I've ever seen," he says. 
"The guy just never sets a wheel wrong 
in a corner." 

Hansen has made racing mistakes, but 
his career has been remarkably free of 
crashes. The only serious smashup came 
in his 10th race in 1965. Unbeaten in the 
Echidna, Hansen traded it in for a Scar¬ 
ab, celebrated as one of the hottest cars 
around in those days. His second race in 
the Scarab was also his first appearance 
at Road America in Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
On the first lap he tried to compensate 
for a misfiring engine by speeding up. Im¬ 
prudently. Hansen made his move on the 
outside of a 140-mph turn called the Car¬ 
ousel, and the Scarab skidded off the 
track and into a guard rail. It caught lire, 
flipped eight or 10 times, knocked over 
a tree, then exploded and fired shrapnel 
20 feet high. When the Scarab finally set¬ 
tled. there was hardly a scrap of the alu¬ 
minum body left. Hansen crawled away 
from the scene with little more personal 
damage than two black eyes. The expe¬ 
rience has served to keep Hansen out of 
driving trouble since. And he also stayed 
away from the Road America course for 
a year. 

Hansen is often asked why he hasn't 
turned pro, especially since offers to drive 
at Indy began pouring in from those like 
Clint Brawner and George Bignotti as 
early as 1967, after Hansen hit 194.8 mph 
on Daytona’s back straightaway in an 
SCCA championship race. That feat rat¬ 
ed instant recognition, since it was the 
fastest clocking on a closed circuit at the 
continutd 
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time. Drivers who are comfortable at 200 
mph were hard to find then. They still 
are: as recently as last year the UOP 
Shadow team approached Hansen about 
driving in the Formula 5000 series. Han¬ 
sen has not seriously considered any of 
the offers, but he hedges a bit. "If A. J. 
Foyt called tomorrow and asked me to 
drive his car at Indy, I'd have to think 
about it," he says. "But he's not go¬ 
ing to." 

The question hounds Hansen. If he is 
that good, why won't he turn pro? Is it 
simply because he is happy being a big 
fish in a little pond? Or, as Tuck Thom¬ 
as suggests, because "the pros would pop 
him in the nose if he drove against them 
the way he drives against amateurs." 
Does winning mean so much to Hansen 
that he is afraid to lose? 

He offered an answer to that question 
eight years ago. “I don't want to become 
obsessed with racing,” he said then. To¬ 
day he expands on it. "I just don’t want 
to get in so deep I can't get out. 1 don’t 
want racing to control me, like it did 
Mark Donohue. He was an unhappy 
man. I race for fun. If I turned pro. I'd 
have to sacrifice for it. I don't want to 
be mediocre, and I'd have to be dedicat¬ 
ed to racing to win.” 

When Hansen carefully explains this— 
that it isn’t losing but the price of win¬ 
ning that worries him—he rivets his green 
eyes on his listener. At times he pauses 
for long, introspective, exploring sec¬ 
onds, but he never removes his eyes, 
never gives the listener a chance to avert 
his glance. Hansen sends out vibrations 
that are intense but not tense. He does 
not laugh easily. Nor does he expose 
his emotions easily. When he does, it is 
usually to express concern for "little 
guys," as he calls ordinary people. He 
means the expression to be more com¬ 
plimentary than demeaning. For some¬ 
one who is preoccupied with beating 
people, he spends a lot of time wor¬ 
rying about their feelings, and to him 
this is no contradiction. 

"You know what the most important 
thing is?” he asks rhetorically. "People,” 
he answers. “Yep, people. The best thing 
you can give a person is some of your 
time.” Which hardly sounds like the phil¬ 
osophy of the average millionaire. But 
Hansen demonstrates this belief. He 
gives his race trophies and his attention 
to everyone from school kids—he once 
invited 60 sixth-graders to one of his 


races—to flagmen, * ‘little guys" he thinks 
aren't recognized enough. 

Nor is his family starved for attention. 
Connie and Courtney, his wife and baby 
girl, do not share Hansen with his cars 
or buildings. He takes few business calls 
at home and there are no signs of racing 
around the house. 

Connie has dark hair and eyes, a smile 
that borders on a giggle, and she likes to 
submit jokes to the Reader's Digest. 
"Racing is a minor thing around here.” 
she says. "I never know when or where 
we’re going or what car Jerry is racing. 
He just never talks about it to me.” 

That shouldn't surprise her. After they 
met on a blind date, Hansen asked her 
out every night but 17—Connie counted 
them—for the next three years. But he 
never mentioned marriage, even though 
they spent many of their Sundays look¬ 
ing at houses. When he finally found one 
he liked, Hansen asked Connie if she 
would like to live in it. “Sure," she said, 
"but we have to get married first.” "Next 
month," he said, and they did. 

This is Hansen's second marriage. His 
first wife, a lovely Swedish model named 
Ingegerd, once appeared in toothpaste 
commercials on television. Connie con¬ 
siders their first meeting somewhat 
prophetic. 

"Jerry and Ingegerd were separated 
when I first began dating him, and In¬ 
gegerd had started going out with anoth¬ 
er race driver named Bill Scott. Well, 
Jerry had won a race at this track and 
Bill Scott had come in second. And, nat¬ 
urally, all four of us ended up in the vic¬ 
tory circle. A photographer shouted, 
‘Look over this way, Mrs. Hansen,’ 
meaning me, of course, and I started to 
point at Ingegerd and say, ‘But.s//c\r Mrs. 
Hansen.’ And Ingegerd just smiled at me 
and whispered, 'Don't bother to explain.’ 
We’ve been friends ever since.” 

"Iam sure that I have succeeded at 
some things primarily because of my 
ego,” says Hansen. Yet it is not really a 
large one. When Hansen was awarded his 
two 1975 national championship medal¬ 
lions at the Atlanta victory banquet, 
Chris Economaki, the master of ceremo¬ 
nies, said, "Jerry, I guess you’re the big 
winner again this year. You haven't lost 
in a long time." 

“Yes I have," Hansen replied softly. 
"We’ve all lost.” And then he said he 
was giving his medallions to Mark Don¬ 
ohue's widow and sister on behalf of ev¬ 


eryone present. Later he was embar¬ 
rassed that the incident was mentioned 
in the papers. 

Off the racetrack, Hansen has proved 
himself an uncannily sharp investor, even 
if he cannot keep track of his own cash. 
His bank recently discovered SI,300 in 
his checking account that he didn't know 
was there because he had subtracted a 
deposit instead of adding it. 

"He once told me he must have lost 
over a quarter of a million dollars be¬ 
cause he’s so terrible with books," Con¬ 
nie says. Hansen specializes in buying old 
apartment buildings that he often im¬ 
proves. then sells after a relatively short 
period. He has owned hundreds of build¬ 
ings in Minneapolis, and as he drives 
through the city he casually points them 
out. "See that one? I used to own it," or 
"I just bought that one over there." In 
one exceptionally quick deal he bought 
a building the day he left to race in At¬ 
lanta and sold it the day he returned. An¬ 
other recent investment was the Mark 
Twain Hotel, located in the heart of the 
city. It used to be seedy and run-down, 
patronized primarily by hookers, but 
Hansen converted it into one-room ef¬ 
ficiency apartments—"for little working 
people"—and not only cleaned up the 
neighborhood in the process, but dou¬ 
bled the building’s worth. 

Hansen bought his first building at 18 
with savings from the construction job, 
and has been going full bore ever since. 
After 2'/i years of college, he quit to go 
to work as a stockbroker for Paine, Web¬ 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, and soon became 
the company's leading broker in the M id- 
west. He generally avoided investing his 
own money in the stock market, prefer¬ 
ring to buy buildings. Last July he re¬ 
signed to spend all his time on his own 
affairs and now makes his deals from an 
office on the top business floor of the 
city's tallest skyscraper, the 51 -story IDS 
Center. He works at a table, and does 
without a secretary. 

Currently Hansen's favorite piece of 
real estate is a road-racing circuit in cen¬ 
tral Minnesota, one of the fastest and 
safest in the country. He bought it in May 
1974, and the first thing he did was 
change the name from Donnybrooke to 
Brainerd International Raceway, after 
the town where it is located. Hansen then 
offered the concession rights to local or¬ 
ganizations, from the Jaycees to a school 
for crippled children called Camp Con- 
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fidence. He spent $100,000 to build per¬ 
manent buildings and to clear 150 infield 
acres for camping, which solved the 
problem of rowdy college kids roaming 
the town on the evenings before races. 

The Brainerd city council responded 
coolly to Hansen at first. But he tireless¬ 
ly promoted the track and visited most 
of the local clubs, persuading them to 
help sell tickets for a percentage. Soon 
the townsfolk began calling BIR “our” 
track, which was just fine with Hansen. 
Now they regard him as the best thing 
to come their way since Indian summer. 

While reducing the number of major 
races to two a year—an SCCA National 
in July, sponsored by 7-Up, and a 
TransAm in September, sponsored by 
Pepsi—Hansen also raised the atten¬ 
dance. The track had been losing money 
when he bought it, in 1974 it broke even, 
and last year it showed a profit. Han¬ 
sen also won the first race at BIR, the 
Uncola National in July 1974. And he 
won the only pro race held there, the 
TransAm last September. But because 
he owned the track, he could not pay 
himself any prize money. 

The 1975 SCCA National drew the 
largest crowd in the circuit's history, 
more than 21,000, hyped by an exhibi¬ 
tion race between Hansen, movie actor 
Paul Newman, who had entered a Dat- 
sun 510 sedan that weekend, and Bob 
Tulius, another SCCA star. They all 
drove Mack trucks, and it went over so 
well that a repeat is planned for next year. 
Hansen wants a match race between Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey and Ronald Reagan. 

“Humphrey is from Minnesota, he 
likes cars and think of the labor votes he 
could get,” Hansen says. “And Reagan, 
well, he’s an actor, isn’t he?” 

The trucks were supplied by Fred 
Wines, president of Advance-United Ex¬ 
pressways, a large Midwest shipping 
firm. Wines also sponsored Hansen's 
winning Corvette. (The Lolas are partly 
sponsored by Midwest Federal, a Min¬ 
neapolis bank.) Wines has been confined 
to a wheelchair for the last 16 years, the 
result of a diving accident. But this does 
not stop him from driving a turbo¬ 
charged inboard ski boat and a gold Ma- 
serati sports coupe. 

“Jerry and I were two of the same 
kind,” says Wines. “He called me one 
day and said, ‘Fred, I’d like to meet 
you. I think we have a lot of things in 
common.’ ” 


What Hansen and Wines have in com¬ 
mon besides speed is a drive to succeed, 
not because of handicaps, but handicaps 
be damned. Hansen's handicap is more 
social than physical, but that doesn't 
make much difference. Pride and deter¬ 
mination run in the family. His father 
Oscar, a man of solid Norwegian stock, 
was a star hockey player for the Min¬ 
neapolis Millers in the late 1930s, despite 
gimpy legs caused by a horse falling on 
him when he was a child. 

“My attitude toward winning was es¬ 
tablished before I began racing,” says 
Hansen. “But sometimes I wonder how 
good I could have been if I had given 
racing 100%.” 

There is one clue. I n 1973 Hansen built 
a rear-engine sprint car out of a Formu¬ 
la A Lola and ventured off to the USAC 
races to take on the Offenhausers, most 
of which were front engined. He showed 
up at the Minnesota Slate Fair for a 
paved half-mile race, qualified on the 
pole and won his heat before the USAC 
officials, much to their chagrin as the sto¬ 
ry goes, realized what was happening. 
Here was this outsider, not a good ol’ 
boy from the sideways set but a sporty- 
car type with clean fingernails, an am¬ 
ateur —and a rich one to boot—driving 
a car with a stock-block, gasoline-burn¬ 
ing, V-8 engine stuck in the wrong end. 
Shortly before the main event (and long 
after the car had passed tech inspection) 
Hansen was told that his roll cage didn’t 
have enough support. Lindorfer hastily 
welded on a jack handle to satisfy the 
officials. Then, as Hansen was walking 
toward the grid, they told him his two- 
piece driving suit wouldn’t do (after he 
had worn it in the heat race, of course). 
A USAC driver named Bruce Walkup 
lent Hansen a one-piece suit. Overcom¬ 
ing these hassles, Hansen had a couple 
of problems of his own to deal with, 
namely a fever and nausea from the flu. 
But after a seesaw dice with Tom Sneva 
he won the race. The next year, USAC 
banned the rear-engined sprint car. 

Hansen reflects a lot on that incident. 
"I think when a man starts winning he 
expects more out of himself, so he tries 
harder. I was tired and I was sick and I 
ached, but I was determined to win. A 
lot of people hate to lose, but there are 
very few who are really afraid of not 
winning.” 

And one can’t help but wonder just 
who it is Jerry Hansen means. end 
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^^fficially, Chief Coach Boris Kulag¬ 
in’s Moscow party line for the historic 
hockey games now under way between 
club teams of the U.S.S.R.’s Major 
League and the National Hockey League 
is that they are ‘‘true friendlies.” No way, 
Boris. The NHL does not pay you S200,- 
000 and pick up your expenses—includ¬ 
ing all those pre- and postgame vodka 
toasts—just for some cozy games be¬ 
tween buddies; there's the little matter 
of an expected 130,824 paying guests and 
an intercontinental television hookup 
involved with the socializing. 

* ‘Pro teams do not play friendlies,” ad¬ 
mits Russian star Alexander Yakushev, 
Bobby Hull’s choice as the best left wing 
in the world and currently on loan from 
the Spartak team to Krylya Sovetov 
(Wings of the Soviets) for its matches 
with Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago and 
the New York Islanders. ‘‘We have been 
told it would be very bad for us not to 
win,” says Valery Kharlamov, probably 
the No. 2 left wing in the world—ahead 
of Mr. Hull—who is with his regular 
Central Army Club mates for their games 
against the New York Rangers, Montre¬ 
al, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Unofficially, the Central Army Club- 
Philadelphia ‘‘true friendly” next Sun¬ 
day at the unfriendly Spectrum should 
also carry the title of Super Face-off I, 
because it will match the league cham¬ 
pions of hockey’s two worlds for the first 
time. In that game Kharlamov will once 
again meet old pal Bobby Clarke. At 


their last meeting, in Moscow during 
the 1972 Team Canada-U.S.S.R. series, 
Clarke “hunted me down,” Kharlamov 
says, “and intentionally put me out of 
the game.” In fact, Clarke, painfully 
aware of the fact that it was the shifty 
Kharlamov who had skated the Soviets 
to a 3-1-1 lead in the series, cracked his 
stick across Kharlamov’s ankle, sending 
the Soviet star to the sidelines where he 
watched Canada rally to win the last 
three games and the series. 

“If you want the people here to be 
friendly, you will not mention the name 
of Boo-by Clarke,” said Felix Rosenthal, 
the intrepid interpreter, as he guided a 
visitor on a hockey tour of Moscow re¬ 
cently. “Boo-by Clarke is what we call a 
no-no.” 

"Hello again, hockey fans, this is Ozzie 
Ozerov here at rinkside at the Dvorets 
Sporta in Luzhniki Sports Complex for 
tonight's game between the Central 
Army Club and Spartak.” Yes, it is hock¬ 
ey night in Moscow, and when first-rank 
teams such as Yakushev’s Spartak and 
Kharlamov's Central Army Club meet at 
the Palace of Sports, 14.000 seats are 
filled and the game is beamed across the 
U.S.S.R. in black and white. For games 
between the Army Club and, say. Tor¬ 
pedo of Gorky, though, the stands arc 
less than half filled and only the last pe¬ 
riod or two will be shown on videotape. 

Ozerov is the Russian Howard Coscll, 
with silver on top instead of a rug. He 
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BORIS AND HIS BOYS 
PREPARE FOR 
A FEW FRIENDLIES 


In a mission to Moscow's hockey factories the author learns why the 
Soviets’ famed amateurs can challenge the best teams in the NHL 

by MARK MULVOY 
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always wears a shiny, black and gray her¬ 
ringbone sport coat over a blue sweat 
suit, and he stations himself next to a 
monitor along the boards, remembering 
to duck whenever the action gets too 
close to his herringbones. Ozerov works 
alone, with no Alexander Karrasov for 
color, and he never has to “pause for this 
message" because Russian TV has yet to 
invent commercials. Nor does he analyze 
or criticize the play or the players; in¬ 
stead, he simply peels off names—“Ya¬ 
kushev . . . Gusev . . . Kharlamov”— 
as a skater touches the puck. When there 
is a fight or an argument on the ice, the 
cameras automatically shift away from 
the action while Ozerov fills in with tid¬ 
bits like “Moscow Dynamo defeated 
Lokomotiv 2-1 in a big soccer game two 
weeks ago." 

There arc 10 teams in what the Soviet 
Hockey Federation calls the Major 
League of the U.S.S.R. Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship, with another 14 in the First 
Division and 28 more in the Second Di¬ 
vision. Major League franchises cost 
exactly S6 million less than the S6 mil¬ 
lion that the Washington Capitals paid 
for the privilege of joining the NHL. 
And, in Russia, Washington might not 
always finish in last place; in fact, each 
season the worst team in the Major 
League is dropped to the minors and re¬ 
placed by the champion of the First Di¬ 
vision, while the ninth-place team re¬ 
mains in the Major only if it can survive 
a two-game, total-goals series with the 
First Division runner-up. 

As in most Russian sports, the 10 
teams in the Major League represent var¬ 
ious trade unions or arms of the Soviet 
military. For example, Spartak is spon¬ 
sored by a union of textile and light-in¬ 
dustry workers in combination with pub¬ 
lic servants such as the Moscow sanita¬ 
tion men. Dynamo has two clubs in the 
league—one from Moscow, the other 
from Riga in Latvia—and both operate 
under government subsidy as affiliates of 
the home affairs section, which includes 
the militia, the border guards and the 
KGB. Dynamo fans are the cold-faced 
guys with the short hair and the green 
shoulder straps on their khaki uniforms. 
The Wings of the Soviets are the repre- 
sentativesof the civilian aircraft industry, 
while Khimik represents the chemical in¬ 
dustries in Voskrcsnsk, Traktor the trac¬ 
tor factory in Chelyabinsk, Torpedo the 
automobile plant in Gorky and Sibir the 
machine works in Novosibirsk. 


Finally, there are two army teams: the 
Central Army Club in Moscow, which 
has won 19 of the 29 U.S.S.R. champi¬ 
onships, and the Army Sports Club of 
Leningrad, which has never won a na¬ 
tional title because, Muscovites joke, its 
best players always seem to be trans¬ 
ferred to headquarters in Moscow. Al¬ 
though the Army Club players all hold 
rank, from private to major, they do not 
muster for 5 a.m. roll call, peel potatoes 
or spit shine their skate boots. “When 
I'm not in training with my teams," says 
Lieutenant-and-Goaltendcr Vladislav 
Tretiak, "I help instruct the young re¬ 
cruits here at the Central Army Club.” 

The 1975-76 U.S.S.R. championship 
schedule began last Sept. 6 and will con¬ 
clude on March 17. Each team plays only 
36 Major League games, meeting every 
opponent four times: however, there are 
long breaks in the schedule following 
each nine-game cycle so that the Nation¬ 
al Team—really the Major League all¬ 
stars—and or individual clubs can com¬ 
pete in international events as well as 
those frequent financial “friendlies." 

The city of Moscow's four Major 
League clubs—Central Army, Wings of 
the Soviets, Spartak and Dynamo—all 
play their home games in the Palace of 
Sports, a cold, drab building with sight 
lines little better than Madison Square 
Garden’s. However, reserved sideline 
bench seats cost only one ruble and 20 
kopecks (approximately SI.50), com¬ 
pared to the S12 top charged by the Rang¬ 
ers. Sitting space in the end zones costs 
a single ruble, while youngsters pay only 
f0 to 50 kopecks (15c to 75c) for admis¬ 
sion if they cannot sneak into the build¬ 
ing. Week-night games start at 7:30 and 
there arc usually two games on Saturday 
and Sunday- the first at I p.m., the sec¬ 
ond at 4 p.m. “You're supposed to leave 
the building after the first game," says 13- 
year-old Olceg Yegorov, a youth mem¬ 
ber of Spartak, "but we all know where 
to hide inside so we don't have to pay 10 
more kopecks to see the second game." 
One favorite hiding spot between games 
turns out to be First Secretary of the 
Communist Party Leonid Brezhnev's 
rarely used private box above the VIP 
section at center ice. 

Program sheets are free, not $1.50 as 
they are in Montreal, and there are no 
air horns, organ grinders, banners and, 
best of all, no vendors baw I ing and block¬ 
ing the aisles. Between periods the spec¬ 
tators line up at the concession counters, 


and for about 50 kopecks they can buy a 
small meal consisting of a sosisky (a kind 
of hot dog) or a sausage sandwich, an ice¬ 
cream bar about twice the size of an Es¬ 
kimo Pie and cither tea or coffee. After 
the game almost everyone piles into pub¬ 
lic buses for the trip home. Parking is 
free at the Palace of Sports, but only one 
of every 25 adults in Moscow owns an 
automobile, so there arc never any park¬ 
ing problems or traffic jams. The hand¬ 
ful of people who do drive to the games 
always remove their windshield-wiper 
blades and lock them inside their cars, 
because the Pep Boys haven't yet opened 
a branch in Moscow and parts are even 
more difficult to come by than the cars 
themselves. 

The players dress for the contests in 
rooms that are sparsely equipped by 
North American professional standards, 
lacking such conveniences as wall-to-wall 
carpeting, stereos, television sets and, of 
course, hair dryers. Exactly five minutes 
before the start of each game the players 
on both teams leave their dressing rooms, 
walk out to the hallway adjacent to the 
VIP tca-and-caviar area, shake hands 
with visiting dignitaries such as former 
chess champion Tigran Petrosian, and 
then line up alongside each other behind 
the game officials. A bell rings, massive 
curtains swing open, and the players 
march out onto the ice to the recorded 
accompaniment of a Russian song whose 
roughly translated title is "Cowards 
Don't Play Hockey.” 

Game time. 

The match between Spartak and the 
Central Army Club was clearly superior 
to the other seven Major League games 
played at the Palace of Sports during a 
recent six-day period; in fact, it was so 
spectacular that it could easily have 
passed for one of those wide-open, speed- 
skating skirmishes typical of a Buffalo- 
Montreal matchup. The capacity crowd 
was at least 95', male and maybe 80', 
pro-Spartak—the cry of “Spar-tak, 
Spar-tak. Spar-tak” echoed through the 
arena all night. On the other hand, the 
Army Club's supporters, mostly military 
men dressed in khaki uniforms, rarely 
unfolded their arms and never uttered a 
sound, unless it was a slow yawn. 

With Yakushev, a powerful 6'3” and 
205 pounds, swooping around the ice and 
controlling the puck, Spartak surged to 
a 4-2 lead. Then, midway through the 
third period, the Spartak players seemed 
to become unsettled when the referee ap- 
continucd 
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proved an Army Club goal that Boris 
Mikhailov had clearly kicked into the 
net. Seconds later, as the Spartak play¬ 
ers were still directing words at the of¬ 
ficial, the Army Club tied the score. 

Yakushev was mad. He took the puck 
in his own end, cruised up one side of 
the ice, held off two Army Club defend¬ 
ers with his right arm, controlled his stick 
and the puck with his left arm and broke 
in on Tretiak in the goal. Three Army 
Club players were draped around Ya¬ 
kushev, and Tretiak was in the process 
of lunging at him, but Yakushev coolly 
rolled the puck into the net to give Spar¬ 
tak a 5-4 lead. 

“ Mol-od-tsy , mol-od-tsy , mol-od-tsy 
the crowd roared. Good boys, good boys, 
good boys. Unfortunately for Yakushev 
and Spartak, the Army Club scored once 
more and managed to escape with a 5-5 
tie. At the siren the teams lined up at 
their respective blue lines and, following 
Russian tradition, exchanged overhead 
waves of their sticks before turning to sa¬ 
lute the appreciative crowd. “The- 

referee," complained Spartak Coach Ni¬ 
kolai Karpov—the George Allen of Mos¬ 
cow—outside the dressing room, “he 
personally cost us the game. The replay 
proved that Mikhailov's goal should nev¬ 
er have counted. But what can we do?” 

As Karpov suggested, Soviet referees, 
some of whom have attended NHL train¬ 
ing camps and wear official NHL-issue 
black and white shirts with the N HL logo 
covered by a Soviet federation patch, 
generally proved to be inept; they skat¬ 
ed straight-legged and slowly, stayed too 
far away from play, acted only with in¬ 
decision and, confirming rumors, tended 
to favor the Central Army Club at all 
times. All in all, the officials were so poor 
that they deserved the crowd’s derisive 
jeer "Sudya Na My to "—Referee to the 
Soap Factory. 

Boris Kulagin is the original Russian 
Lombardi. Around Moscow they call 
him “Chuckles,” one of those irony-lad¬ 
en Slavic jokes prompted by the near- 
perpetual scowl on the coach's bearish 
face. Kulagin continually barks criticism 
at his Wings, often accentuating his re¬ 
marks by sticking a finger into a player's 
face. What he seems to be telling them— 
or maybe what his glare tells them—is 
something like, “Do that again, you 
dumbkov, and I’ll option you to Siberia 
on 24-year recall.” 

On or off the ice, Soviet coaches, with 


the possible exception of Kulagin, who 
handles the National Team as well as the 
Wings, hardly think or act with indepen¬ 
dence. They have all been programmed 
by the hockey federation and operate 
their training schedules and game plans 
with strict attention to the official fed¬ 
eration-approved guidelines. A coach 
like Konstantin Loktev, for instance, 
would never dream of breaking up the 
Central Army Club’s vaunted line of 
Kharlamov, Petrov and Mikhailov un¬ 
less ordered to do so by the federation. 
Nor would Karpov ever experiment with 
Yakushev at defense. And the coach who 
does not follow the unit system—that is, 
substituting one five-player unit for an¬ 
other—may not be a coach very long. 

Consequently, Major League games, 
even a superior match such as the 5-5 tic 
between Spartak and the Army Club, 
tend to look the same. Except for Riga 
Dynamo, the major teams concentrate 
on short, crisp passes to move the puck 
up the ice; then, once in the attacking 
end, they work what might be called pe¬ 
rimeter pick plays, trying to isolate a man 
for one good shot at the goal. In essence, 
four players simply move the puck 
around while the fifth attempts to clear 
the route for that one good shot by pick¬ 


ing some defenseman and removing him 
from the play. In the NHL, pick plays 
arc called interference and earn the pick¬ 
ing player two minutes in the penalty 
box. Riga Dynamo, the exception, plays 
the Westernized way, stationing its cen¬ 
ters Phil Esposito-style in the slot and 
trying to work the puck directly to them 
for quick shots at the goal. Riga also is 
the only Soviet league team with the 
names of its players sewn on the backs 
of their jerseys. 

Defensively, all Soviet teams ignore 
the standard pro tactics of forechecking 
and backchecking. The idea of defense 
never seems to enter a play until the puck- 
carrying team has crossed the red line. 
Also, Soviet players never invade the cor¬ 
ners in search-and-destroy missions for 
the puck. In fact, the referees are instruct¬ 
ed to whistle play to a halt rather than 
let two players jostle for the puck against 
the boards. 

Not surprisingly, this systematic same¬ 
ness extends to the equipment worn by 
the Soviet players and also to their phys¬ 
ical appearance on the ice. Except for the 
goaltcndcrs, Soviet players generally use 
only one piece of Russian-made equip¬ 
ment: their dentures. Goaltcnders do 
wear bulky Russian-made chest protec- 
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tors, but everything else is imported. Jofa 
helmets are in now because the hockey 
federation recently worked out a "good 
deal," as Kulagin says, with the Swedish 
manufacturer. The players favor Cana¬ 
dian-made skates, particularly Super 
Tacks, and Victor Kuznetsov of the 
Wings wears a pair of green and gold 
skate boots that once belonged to the 
California Golden Seals. “One of the 
best things about this trip to North 
America,” says one Army Club player, 
"is that we’ll all come back with a cou¬ 
ple of pairs of new skates, dozens of new 
hocjtey sticks, new sweat suits, new shoes 
and a lot of other equipment — aII com¬ 
pliments of the manufacturers.” 

Finally, although no Russian has a full 
Mountain Man beard like Atlanta's Bill 
Flett or a perm like Philadelphia’s Don 
Saleski, there is one player who does 
sport a mustache: the iconoclastic Yuri 
Tjerhin of the Wings. "1 do not believe 
he will have his mustache when we arc 
in North America," Kulagin says. Or, as 
one of Tjerhin’s teammates said, "He 
may have his mustache, but he won't 
have it in North America." 

Felix arrived promptly at five o’clock 
with the champagne, the beer, the bread, 
the Stolichnaya vodka, the red caviar 
and, most important, the guest of hon¬ 
or -Alexander (Sasha) Yakushev, who 
was full of apologies. "I'm sorry that 
Tanya is not with me," he said, "but she 
could not get a baby-sitter for Katya. The 
best baby-sitter is Babushka, but Tanya’s 
mother lives far from us and can’t come 
on short notice.” 

Instead of the sweat Suit and gym shoes 
that Soviet hockey players seem to wear 
wherever they go, Yakushev was mod- 
ishly attired in a blue-gray Glen plaid 
sport jacket with a pink shirt and a red 
silk tie, flared navy-blue slacks, laced-up 
hi-riser shoes and a nasty gash under his 
right eye, compliments of an errant hock¬ 
ey stick. He was obviously stunned by 
the view from Room 1321 of the Intour¬ 
ist Hotel on Gorky Street in downtown 
Moscow. Red Square, the Kremlin, Le¬ 
nin's tomb and the massive GUM de¬ 
partment store were dead ahead, while 
to the right, protruding above a dark 
panorama of the eastern sector of the 
city, were the Gothic spires of Moscow 
University and the cavernous Ukraine 
Hotel. "Do you mind if I have a look?” 
Yakushev asked. "1 have never seen my 
city like this before." 


Yakushev finally sat dow n on the hard 
couch, crossed his legs, then, in rapid or¬ 
der, politely declined the champagne, the 
beer, the bread, the Stolichnaya and the 
red caviar. "Do you have any mineral 
water?” he said. Felix jumped to the 
phone and ordered some mineral water. 
“Grape, please,” Yakushev requested. 
"I am in serious training." Oh? So he 
was not in serious training that night af¬ 
ter an exhibition in Portland. Ore., back 
in January 1974, when he spent an hour 
trying to persuade the bartender at the 
Holiday Inn to sell him an after-hours’ 
fifth of vodka? Yakushev laughed. “Yes, 

I remember," he said. "I think we were 
celebrating someone’s birthday or anni¬ 
versary." He winked. 

Growing up, Yakushev lived with his 
father, mother and two brothers in a one- 
bedroom apartment that was within 
w alking distance of the Iron-SteelWorks 
Sports Stadium in east Moscow, His la¬ 
ther worked at the iron-steel plant, so 
young Alexander was permitted to play 
for the various athletic teams sponsored 
by the plant’s trade unions. In time Ya¬ 
kushev showed particular skill in hock¬ 
ey, having honed his abilities during end¬ 
less games in the courtyard of his family's 
apartment complex, and at the age of 12 
he was invited to play for the union's 
Hammer and Sickle team in the Moscow 
city championship. Although Yakushev 
was three years younger than most of the 
other skaters, he was named the most 
valuable player in the tournament and, 
consequently, became a red-chip pros¬ 
pect for the recruiters. 

"I joined Spartak when I was 15,” Ya¬ 
kushev said. “The main reason, I guess, 
was that Spartak also was the home club 
of my hockey heroes—the Mayorov 
brothers, Boris and Evgeny, and Vyache¬ 
slav Starshinov. Besides, Spartak is more 
liberal, more democratic than, say, the 
Central Army Club, which has a very 
stern regimen that I don’t like." 

During the next few years Yakushev 
frequently toured Europe and North 
America w ith the Soviet National junior 
team: then in 1968, at the age of 20, he 
was selected for the regular National 
Team. Now 28, Yakushev has been a 
member of six world championship 
teams, and he led Russia to an Olympic 
gold medal at Sapporo in 1972. During 
this period he also completed his studies 
and received a bachelor's degree from the 
Moscow Institute of Physical Culture 
and Sport. For all his accomplishments, 


Yakushev officially ranks as a Merited 
Master of Sport in the U.S.S.R. 

"What’s your salary?" he was asked. 

"Three hundred rubles [approximate¬ 
ly S400] a month, paid by the Hockey 
Federation," he said. "Besides playing 
hockey, I also handle the admissions pro¬ 
gram for the youth hockey school at 
Spartak." 

"Any bonus rubles?" 

"Occasionally." 

"Like 1,500 rubles for a world cham¬ 
pionship and 5.000 rubles for a gold 
medal in the Olympics?" 

"No comment." 

"You know, if you ever defected to 
North America and signed with one of 
the major professional leagues, like your 
friend Vaclav Nedomansky of Czecho¬ 
slovakia did last season with theWHA, 
you could make 200,000 rubles a year.” 

"I've thought about it. The money, I 
mean, not leaving my country. 1 read 
about all those salaries, but I don’t un¬ 
derstand them. Why does someone need 
all that much money, anyway?" 

By Russian standards, Yakushev lives 
the good life on his 300 rubles a month, 
which is about twice the salary of the av¬ 
erage Soviet worker. "We have a big 
apartment out off the Leningrad High¬ 
way, with a bedroom, a living room and 
a kitchen," Yakushev said. "Tanya was 
a philologist when I met her on a cross¬ 
country skiing holiday, but now she stays 
home with Katya, our three-year-old 
daughter, and likes to do a lot of dec¬ 
orating." When Yakushev is home, he 
reads all the hockey and soccer maga¬ 
zines, dabbles in Tolstoi and Dostoevski 
and listens to an eclectic mixture of mu¬ 
sic—Elton John and Khachaturian's 
ballet Spartucus —on a stereo he pur¬ 
chased in Sapporo. 

Yakushev drives a new Volga, too, 
with the vanity license plate 00-15, his 
uniform number on the National Team. 
New Volgas cost some 9,000 rubles but 
like all Merited Masters of Sport Ya¬ 
kushev was permitted to buy his for the 
low-low, Duke of Discount price of 
about 5,000 rubles. And when the 11- 
month hockey season ends each year, the 
Yakushevs spend the month of June on 
an all-expenses-paid vacation at the 
Spartak resort on the Black Sea. 

“I pay 17 rubles a month for rent. 20 
rubles for gas for the Volga, 150 rubles 
for food and about 30 rubles for taxes,” 
Yakushev said. “I'd spend at least an¬ 
other 50 rubles on food, though, if I 
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didn’t live in camp with my hockey teams 
so much.” 

"What's this camp life you keep talk¬ 
ing about?" Yakushev was asked. 

"Oh," he said, "when the league 
schedule gets very difficult, with a lot of 
games to be played during a short pe¬ 
riod of time, all the teams move into their 
camps so they can concentrate on the 
games and keep in good training. When 
the National Team is together, we usu¬ 
ally practice at the Army Club’s rink and 
spend the rest of our time at a dacha out 
on the edge of the city.” 

"What happens if you miss curfew?” 

“You don’t miss curfew. Ever." 

The Spartak resort camp is in the Ser- 
ebryanyi Bor— the Silver Forest—on the 
northwest fringe of Moscow. "On game 
days," Yakushev said, “I gel up at nine 
o’clock, then do about 40 minutes of P.T. 
Breakfast is at 10 o'clock: yogurt, fried 
or boiled eggs, a variety of meats, coffee 
or tea, bread and mineral water. After 
breakfast the coaches meet for at least 
30 minutes with each live-man unit. At 
two o'clock we have a four-course 
lunch — salad, soup, meat and fruit, along 
w ith coffee or tea, bread and mineral wa¬ 
ter. Then l try to take a nap. At five 
o’clock we have a team meeting, and at 
5:45 we take the bus to the rink. After 
the game I see my wife, and sometimes I 
get permission to spend the night at home 
if we don't have a game the next day. If 
we do have another game, I ride the bus 
back to camp, eat supper—salad, fish, 
meat, milk and, yes, mineral water—and 
go to bed. Curfew is 2300 hours." He 
stopped for a moment. 

"Do they have curfews in the pro 
leagues?” he asked. 

"The pros prefer to call them bed 
checks," he was told. 

"Bed checks?" 

"Yes. The coach checks each player's 
room to see if the beds are there. Bodies 
don’t count. Just the beds." 

He laughed. "Now' let’s get serious,” 
he said. "You realize, don't you, that I 
have been very fortunate. I am a mem¬ 
ber of the third generation of Soviet 
hockey players, but I have played against 
the elite of all three generations Gor¬ 
die Howe, Bobby Hull and Bobby Orr. I 
saw Howe play in 1964 when I was in 
North America with the junior team. 
How old was Howe that year?” 

"Probably 87.” 

"No, he was 35 or 36, wasn’t he?” 

"At least. He was just a kid.” 


"Incredible. I expect to retire in just a 
few more years, maybe when I’m 32, and 
now Howe’s what?—47, and playing on 
the same team with his two sons. On the 
basis of my limited information, he must 
be the greatest player in history." 

It was 7:30 p.m., time for Yakushev 
to leave. "Tell me," he said, putting on 
his coat. "This Schultz I keep reading 
about, the guy who plays for Philadel¬ 
phia. Is he really a good fighter?" 

"Well, they call him the Hammer," he 
was told. 

"So why don’t they call him the Ham¬ 
mer and Sickle?” 

He grinned. "Now we’re even," he 
said. "You had your bed check, and I 
had my hammer and sickle.” 

"Would the honorable coach of the Na¬ 
tional Team and the Wings of the So¬ 
viets stop popping stomach pills and con¬ 
sent to a brief interview?" 

"Of course," mumbled Kulagin, pop¬ 
ping another pill. “You’d have a jumpy 
stomach and high blood pressure if you 
had my troubles. The Wings are only in 
fourth place now and have shown a bad 
performance. I’ve got five newly marrieds 
on the team, and they spend too much 
lime with their wives and not enough 
time with their hockey. We have the 
games against the North American pro¬ 
fessionals, then the Olympics in Febru¬ 
ary, and I only hope that my stomach 
and my blood pressure don’t crack." 

"Violence, Boris. Have there been any 
outbreaks of violence in your league?" 

"It has been terrible. Since that 1972 
scries against Team Canada we have 
played more dirty in every game. The 
professional influence is hurting us. 
Sometimes we even have fights." 

"Right, Boris, and didn’t even the nor¬ 
mally mild-mannered Mr. Yakushev re¬ 
cently get a five-minute major penalty for 
decking Yuri Shatalov of your Wings 
when Shatalov attempted to cross-check 
him for the second time in a game?" 

"Yes, that happened. I saw it all my¬ 
self. Yakushev was provoked." 

"Boris, the people in North America 
always have thought that your guys play 
sneaky and do a lot of holding and hook¬ 
ing and even kicking when the referee is 
not looking." 

"I am not going to answer that. How¬ 
ever, we do a lot more hooking and use 
our sticks a lot more now than we did 
before that 1972 series. Our games are 
much rougher. Much too rough now." 


"According to the statistics, your 
Wings are the most penalized team in the 
league with 8.3 penalty-minutes per 
game.” 

"What can I do? My players are very 
young, and it is very difficult to reach the 
young minds." 

"The Philadelphia Flyers average a lit¬ 
tle more than 25 penalty-minutes a game. 
In fact, any of your Wings would win 
the Lady Byng award for clean play if 
they were in the NHL. Do you know 
Dave Schultz?" 

"I’ve heard of him.” 

"Sergei Kapustin is Dave Schultz, you 
know, because he is the most penalized 
player in the Soviet league." 

"Ridiculous.” 

"Well, he does have 24 minutes in 18 
games with your Wings. Of course, 
Schultz sometimes gets 24 minutes a 
game." 

"A game?" 

"Sometimes, yes." 

"Whew!” 

"Valery Vasiliev says that he is a fan 
of roughness himself and knows all about 
Schultz. Is that why you've added Va¬ 
siliev to the Army Club's roster?” 

"What do you mean?” 

"The Army Club plays Philadelphia." 

"No, I never think that way.” 

"Oh?” 

"These games are friendlies for us.” 

"Bobby Clarke's team does not play 
friendlies with anyone." 

"Ah, excuse me, please. Fvc got to 
see the trainer. I must get some more lit¬ 
tle pills." 

When Brad Park and Jean Raielle joined 
Boston recently, veteran Bruin Forward 
Wayne Cashman graciously gave them 
a guided tour of their new quarters at 
the Boston Garden. Coming to the train¬ 
er’s room, Cashman told his new team¬ 
mates, "This is where we hide from the 
writers after the game." In Moscow, the 
sportswriters hide from the players. They 
talk only w ith the coaches, and even then 
the coaches ignore all questions and sim¬ 
ply issue a few terse sentences on how' 
they saw the game, never mentioning the 
name of any individual player. Game sto¬ 
ries are direct from Journalism One, long 
verbal replays of each goal but little anal¬ 
ysis or criticism. 

Occasionally, however, the Soviet 
sports hierarchy uses the press to censure 
players and coaches for excesses, all of 
which occur, it seems, when a player or 
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The new RCA XL100 
ColorTrak System. 
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This “thinking” monitors the color picture automatically and continuously- 
watching after face tones, holding colors from channel-to-channel, even 
sensing changes in room light to keep pictures vivid. 

We challenge you to find a better color picture, on anybody’s screen. 


Guarding flesh tones from 
other tones. 

An ingenious circuit in the 
ColorTrak System automati¬ 
cally guards natural face tones 
against greens and purples— 
colors that can spoil face tones. 



This guarding happens 
without toning down other 
colors (such as blues) that lie 
outside the face-tone spectrum. 

The same busy circuit 
“tracks” colors, so they stay 
the way you’ve set them— 
light scenes to dark scenes, 
channel-to-channel. 
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contrast. 
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Filtered phosphors improve contrast. 


The RCA ColorTrak System 
has more than advanced 
circuitry. It has an advanced 
RCA picture tube, too. 

Hundreds of filters cover the 
color phosphors of a ColorTrak 
System tube. The filters shade 
the picture screen to reflect 

The illustrations on this page are not TV pictures, but 


less room light than prior RCA 
tubes. This sharpens color 
contrast, and enriches detail. 

Keeping pictures vivid as 
room light changes. 



even in bright light. 


Colors can wash out in indirect 
sunlight. Conversely, turning 
off a light can leave your 
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picture uncomfortably bright. 

A new RCA light sensing 
circuit outwits these annoy¬ 
ances. When room light 
changes, picture brightness 
adjusts automatically and 
keeps pictures vivid. 

Our most tested TV's ever. 

You're not alone if you’ve 
ever been filled with wonder 
by color television. 

On the other side of won¬ 
der, we grapple with a hard 
reality :Tlie making ofa color 
TV demands unrelenting 
attention to reliability. 



Sophisticated tests are a dally routine. 


To this end we sample-test 
our materials before they 
become parts. We sample-test 
our parts before they become 
colorTV’s.We test all our color 
TV’s before they become yours. 

In fact, ColorTrak System 
sets are the most tested TV's 
for reliability that RCA has 
ever made. 

All the more reason, if 
you’re buying a colorTV. to see 
the TV that “thinks in color”: 

The new RCA XL-lOO’s 
with the ColorTrak System. 
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WCT WINTER WARM-UP 
VACATIONS 


Play with the pros at 
WCT World of Tennis. 

Don't let your tennis skills go 
into hibernation. Keep your 
game together with a WCT Win¬ 
ter Warm-Up vacation. WCT's 
Winter Warm-Up packages 
combine plenty of tennis with 
great resort vacations. For just 
$78.50 per person double occu¬ 
pancy, you get three days and 
two nights at WCT World of 
Tennis. And 10% off when you 
come during the week. With all 
the court time you want to re¬ 
serve. Luxurious townhouse or 
lodge accommodations. Conti¬ 



nental breakfasts and delicious 
full lunches. Use of our racquet¬ 
shaped swimming pool and spa fa¬ 
cilities. And access to golf, sailing 
and horseback riding at special 
guest rates. 

If three days of tennis aren't 
enough for you, try our 5-Day 
Warm-Up. It's five days and five 
nights for just $180.00. 
Whichever Warm-Up package 
you pick, our fully enclosed indoor 
courts insure perfect playing condi¬ 
tions any day of the year. But with 
our beautiful Texas Hill Country 
weather, we predict mild tempera¬ 
tures and sunshine throughout 
your stay. In fact, we bet on them. 


Special Warm-up Offer. 
Take us on. 


If the thermometer doesn't hit 65 during 
any day you're here, come into the Pro Shop 
and we'll give you our official $65.00 WCT 
Winter Warm-Up package (our official WCT 
Winter Warm-Up suit manufactured by 
Spalding or any other warm-up of your 
choice and a glove and WCT racquet cover) 
for a price equivalent to the lowest temper¬ 
ature that day. In other words, if the ther¬ 
mometer drops to 40 between 9a.m. and 
5 p.m., you'll be able to buy our official 
WCT Winter Warm-Up package for just S40. 

Sound like we're taking a pretty big risk? 
As far as we're concerned, it's a safe bet. 

It's only fair to warn you that our temper¬ 
atures often reach the upper 70’s in January. 

So this winter, break the ice and join us. 
You'll see why World Championship Tennis 
made WCT World of Tennis their playing 
headquarters. 


I want to keep my game together this winter. 
□ Send me registration materials for your 
3-Day Warm-Up □ 5-Day Warm-Up 

Where 1 live it gets cold and nasty in the 
winter, so I could sure use an official WCT 
Winter Warm-Up suit. My size is □ small 
P medium □ large. My color preference 
isD red □ green □ blue. Enclosed 
is a check or money order for $65.00. 
(Postage and handling included) 



WCT World of Tennis 

World of Tennis Square 
Austin, Texas 78746 — 
(512) 261-6000 
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a team has performed poorly. When the 
National Team lost several hockey games 
in Sweden a few years ago. the Moscow 
press reported that the Soviet players 
were detained at the airport while offi¬ 
cials confiscated the “contraband"— 
clothes, stereos, records—they had 
stashed in their luggage. Despite having 
guided the National Team to European 
and World titles. Coach Vsevolod Bo¬ 
brov was criticized in the media for buy¬ 
ing too many foreign gadgets for his 
Volga when the team seemed to be 
slumping; indeed, few Muscovites were 
surprised when he was demoted to a mi¬ 
nor soccer job a few months later. 

Komsomolsknya Pravdu, the youth pa¬ 
per, recently attacked Alexander Malt¬ 
sev, the captain of Dynamo and a reg¬ 
ular on the National Team, with a 
stinging editorial broadside in the form 
of an open letter, written, undoubtedly, 
by someone from the Hockey Federa¬ 
tion. The letter itemized Maltsev's al¬ 
leged sins: "I) He missed the National 
Team’s plane from Moscow to Sweden 
because his alarm clock failed; 2) He has 
been boozing with well-wishers; 3) He 
has been bragging of his successes; 4) He 
has constantly violated training sched¬ 
ules." Continuing, the letter said. “Malt¬ 
sev has become affected by a star disease. 
Glory has made his head spin. Maltsev 
should think about his responsibility to 
himself, his teammates, his club and 
hockey. He should not wait until the 
alarm clock goes off." 

The next day K-Pravila printed Coach 
Anatoly Tarasov's reported reaction to 
the criticism of Maltsev. "It was time¬ 
ly," Tarasov said, “and it should have a 
sobering effect, like a cold shower, on all 
those who lack culture, modesty and the 
patience to carry the lofty name of sports¬ 
man. Our society, unlike the capitalist 
world, does not need supermen, but, 
rather, human beings with all-round de¬ 
velopment." 

Seated at a table in the VIP section at 
the Palace of Sports. Maltsev sounded 
contrite when questioned about the 
printed criticism. “I was embarrassed,” 
he admitted, "but I also realized why it 
was done. I was becoming a hockey bum 
and I had to change my approach be¬ 
fore it was too late." 

Chastened, the new Maltsev has lost 
10 pounds, one extra chin and a few inch¬ 
es around the waist. He also has been 
the leading scorer in the Major League 
and has helped keep the surprising Dy¬ 


namo club in first place. “I have found 
a new life," he said. He also bought a 
new alarm clock. 

Off the ice, Valery Kharlamov is Rus¬ 
sia's answer to Derek Sanderson; a well- 
heeled bachelor who squires only chic 
young ladies to the best Moscow- discos 
in his luxurious Volga, which is equipped 
with a stereo tape deck, dual rear-seat 
speakers, reclining bucket seats and a 
large pocket on the front right-side door 
for parking tickets. 

“Valery will be a little late," said An¬ 
atoly Firsov, the assistant coach of the 
Central Army Club team. "It was a long 
game last night, and he was very tired at 
the end. He will be here in about an 
hour." Firsov was sitting in a small room 
across the hall from the dressing quar¬ 
ters at the Army Club's athletic complex 
on the northwest side of Moscow. Out 
on the ice. Irina Rodnina and Alexander 
Zaitaev, the world pairs figure-skating 
champions, were practicing. In the oth¬ 
er buildings and on the dozens of out¬ 


door athletic fields, youngsters from five 
to 18 were kicking soccer balls, shooting 
basketballs, firing pistols, spiking volley- 
balls, balancing on parallel bars, playing 
street hockey and working on tennis 
backhands. 

"When you come here," Firsov said, 
"you see why the Army Club is such a 
dynasty in all the sports. We have a sys¬ 
tem of training. In hockey we hold the 
first tryouts when the kids are almost six 
years old. Then we select the best 40 of 
the players and submit them to our train¬ 
ing regimen. Vladislav Tretiak, Alexan¬ 
der Gusev, Vladimir Lutchenko—some 
of our best hockey players—have been 
working with us since they were little 
tots.” 

For years Firsov was considered the 
U.S.S.R.'s best hockey player. Now, at 
the age of 34, he is Major Anatoly Fir¬ 
sov and working on the third season of 
his retirement. “Yes, I know that 1 am 
still very y oung by the standards in North 
America," he said, “but I played at the 
top level for 15 years and got fed up. I 
continued 
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never saw my wife or my children. Our 
constitution provides for only one 
month's vacation each year, while the 
North American pros get about four 
months. Also, glory can have a negative 
effect on your head, you know. When you 
are six times the world champion and w in 
a couple of Olympic gold medals, it’s 
hard to keep pulling yourself up to meet 
the next challenge.” 

Kharlamov finally walked into the 
room. “My son Anatoly is five years 
old,” Firsov said, "and he believes he is 
Yakushev when he plays hockey w ith his 
friends. I've told him a million times to 
forget Yakushev, that Kharlamov is our 
pet here at the Army Club." Pause. “Oh, 
excuse me, Valery, I didn't know you 
were here.” 

Kharlamov smiled as he sat down on 
a bench underneath a 1971 Toronto Ma¬ 
ple Leafs calendar and began to pick 
through the Army Club's fan letters. 
'“Listen to this," he said, reading from a 
card. “ ‘Hello, guys. 1 can't recognize 
you. Your team should be at the top of 
the placing table, not behind a Dynamo. 
You should shoot more at the opponent's 
goal from any position.' It's signed Vera 
from Donetsk.” 

Unlike the NHL’s garrulous Sander¬ 
son, Kharlamov is normally very close¬ 
mouthed. ““I am 27 years old and sin¬ 
gle,” he said in a rapid monotone, "and 
I will not get married until my career as 
a player is finished. Some girls may have 
selected me, but I have not yet selected a 
favorite girl." 

Kharlamov still is a student at the Slate 
Institute of Physical Culture and Sport 
and, like Yakushev, he hopes to be a 
coach at the end of his playing career. 
“Yes, I remember Boo-by Clarke," he 
said. “Anything can happen in a game, 
but I try to keep no grudge. He was not 
a sportsman in that game, but it is over 
now." With that, Kharlamov stood up, 
shook hands and bolted for the dressing 
room. “I am late for the workout," he 
said. 

On the ice, Loktev had finished put¬ 
ting his players through their prescribed 
numbers of sit-ups. push-ups, knee lifts, 
toe touches and deep knee bends, and 
now he called for a series of three-on- 
two line rushes. The Kharlamov line, 
with Vladimir Petrov at center and Bo¬ 
ris Mikhailov at right wing, headed up 
the ice, moving the puck with the instinct 
acquired during six seasons of total to¬ 
getherness. This lime, though, a defense¬ 


man broke up the play. Loktev was mad, 
particularly at Kharlamov, who had 
messed up the maneuver with a fancy but 
unrequired behind-the-back pass to Pe¬ 
trov. So, at Loktev’scommand. there was 
the Soviet Sanderson contritely doing a 
dozen push-ups. 

“Was that the way for a coach to treat 
his star?" Kharlamov was asked later. 

"If we had lost the game last night," 
he said, “I might have had to do two 
dozen." 

The sprawling new campus of the State 
Institute of Physical Culture and Sport 
is located on Moscow's eastern edge, not 
far from the Lokomotiv Stadium, where, 
Felix had joked, “The big cheer goes 
“puff-puff.' ” The institute’s uniquely 
trained faculty prepares high school and 
university instructors in all sports while 
its scientific branch designs the training 
regimens for Soviet national teams. 

Fred Shero attended the institute's 
summer hockey clinics in 1973 and 1974, 
then coached the Philadelphia Flyers to 
two consecutive Stanley Cup champion¬ 
ships. John Maclnncs attended the 1974 
clinic, then coached Michigan Tech to 
the NCAA championship. On the other 
hand, recently-fired coach of the St. Lou¬ 
is Blues, Garry Young, said the only 
thing he had learned was "something 
about the power play that 1 haven't had 
time to put into our system." 

Valery Kharlamov is enrolled in the 
institute's four-year program for hockey 
instructors. Anatoly Firsov is taking a 
one-year refresher course. Alexander Ya¬ 
kushev already has graduated from a 
similar institute. And there arc several 
players on teams in Leningrad and Che¬ 
lyabinsk who arc taking the institute's 
five-year correspondence course. Before 
they graduate, students spend a mini¬ 
mum of 1,600 hours immersed in the 
study of their sport. 

Tuition isfree. Infact,each of theS.OOO 
regular students is paid a monthly sti¬ 
pend of 50 rubles to cover bus and sub¬ 
way expenses, laundry and other inciden¬ 
tals. One five-story wing of the main 
building houses the institute's adminis¬ 
tration offices, dozens of classrooms with 
tiered seating, study halls, lecture rooms 
and libraries. On the walls arc pictures 
of former Olympic champions, including 
such gold medalists as Sonja Henie, Jes¬ 
se Owens and an old Yale track star 
named Richard Sheldon. There are also 
two wings of sports halls—every sport. 


it seems, from archery to yachting, has 
its own facility, complete with videotape 
equipment to analyze the finest points. 
There are also a number of what Dean 
Vyacheslav Varjushin called ‘“relaxing 
parlors to get one's head back in place 
after a hard day's work." Two hockey 
arenas and a grass tennis court are un¬ 
der construction. 

"There is nothing we don't teach the 
students about their sports," said Var¬ 
jushin, who prefers soccer to all others 
and dispels any Jack La Lanne-style zeal¬ 
otry on the subject of physical fitness by 
chain-smoking filter-tip cigarettes. “At 
present the institute's emphasis is on 
hockey, particularly the kinesiology of 
hockey. Vyacheslav Kolosov, the head of 
the hockey federation, wrote his doctor¬ 
al thesis on the kinesiology of hockey 
players here. We are very concerned 
about physiology: anatomical rehabilita¬ 
tion after practices and games, diet, 
sleeping habits, everything. What we 
want to do is make a model for the teams 
in all the hockey programs." 

Varjushin opened his desk. “It's cold 
outside," he said, taking out a welcom¬ 
ing bottle of vodka and some goblets. 
Then he picked up the telephone, mum¬ 
bled a few commands and. presto, a ma¬ 
tron appeared with a platter of bread and 
caviar. ““It's a Russian tradition," Var¬ 
jushin said, hoisting his goblet. "Bot¬ 
toms up." 

The scientists at the institute have been 
using the Moscow Dynamo team in their 
kinesiological studies. "Nothing is offi¬ 
cial yet," Varjushin said. "The scientists 
have examined the players very frequent¬ 
ly during the schedule, and they have 
been putting the results into the comput¬ 
ers for estimation. We have given each 
Dynamo player a printout of his phys¬ 
ical and psychological ratings, and we 
have recommended methods of training 
for each. Dynamo is now at the top of 
the placing table, so the programs we 
have devised must be working. One 
thing we discovered is that a glass of dry 
wine after competition is better than a 
glass of beer. We have found that at the 
top level the best sportsmen use liquor 
to kill the shock of hard training. The 
best thing to drink after a game, though, 
is mineral water. Grape mineral water." 

Before the last few words were out of 
his mouth, Varjushin was refilling the 
goblets with vodka—not grape mineral 
water. "We must be doing something 
right," he said. ““Bottoms up." end 
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good facilities for a symposium of any 
sort, and Indiana is centrally located be¬ 
tween a lot of seas and oceans. Finally, 
Indiana’s chancellor, Herman B Wells, 
confessed that the only reason the Na¬ 
tional Whale Symposium had convened 
on campus was that John Jay Goodman 
happened to hang out there. As a matter 
of fact, Goodman was close to being the 
most impressive phenomenon of the 
whole symposium. 

Prospective participants began to re¬ 
ceive telephone calls and literature from 
Goodman as early as September 1974. 
When they gathered in Bloomington, a 
good many invitees conceded that- they 
had assumed from the style and scope of 
his operations that Goodman must be a 
very heavy whale scholar, but they had 
not wanted to expose their ignorance by 
admitting they had never heard of him. 
The notion seemed to be that once they 
got to Bloomington, discreet inquiries 
would set them straight as to the nature 
of Goodman’s research. 


Good man, good show 


Science and cetaceans get a boost from a college dropout who is 


not very interested in whales but knows they are a hit everywhere 


N ormally there is a stultifying sense 
of obligation about symposia, con¬ 
ventions and conferences. Speakers 
speak because they are professionally or 
politically obligated to do so. Listeners 
listen for the same reasons. Everyone is 
bored by tastelessly prepared gobs of in¬ 
formation, mostly warmed-over com¬ 
mon knowledge. But the recent National 
Whale Symposium at Indiana University 
was remarkably different, comparable to 
the conventional convention in about the 
same way the sixth game of the 1975 
World Series w ould be to a Tuesday night 
contest between the Padres and Astros 
as re-created by Bob Prince. 

The first day featured a marvelous film 
of the mighty southern right whale, which 
was produced and narrated live by Rog¬ 
er Payne, a zoologist with a Rex Har¬ 
rison stage presence who knows as much 
about the southern right whale as any¬ 
one. The days of these ancient and gen¬ 
tle leviathans might be drawing to an end 
Payne said in conclusion, and as his 
words died the stage w as bathed in a blue- 
green light and a cello-flute-piano trio of 
The New York Camera la rose on a plat¬ 
form from the orchestra pit. The group 
performed an original composition by 
George Crumb, I ox Balaenae (Voice of 
the Whale). When the eerie concert end¬ 
ed, rather than the sound of bodies rush¬ 
ing for the nearest exit, there was a great 
silence broken only by sniffling. 

What followed, if less emotional, was 
substantive and wonderfully varied. Out 
of the symposium came resolutions call¬ 
ing for establishment of a whale sanctu¬ 
ary in Puget Sound; a limit on the num¬ 
ber of porpoises the tuna industry would 
be allowed to kill (an estimated 100,000 
drowned last year after becoming entan¬ 
gled in tuna nets); a boycott on Japa¬ 
nese and Soviet products until a 10-year 
moratorium on whaling is declared; and 
passage of pending legislation to embar¬ 
go the products of companies engaged 
in commercial whaling. 

Over four days there were some 60 lec¬ 


tures, panels and debates intermixed with 
art exhibits, films and concerts. An alert, 
active visitor—the symposium drew 
more than 700 people—could have 
learned much of what is currently known 
about the physiology, psychology, be¬ 
havior and social arrangements of kill¬ 
er, right, white, gray, humpbacked, fin 
and bow head whales, which were among 
the species of Cetacea considered in de¬ 
tail. There were continuing discussions 
about such things as how whales arc 
hunted by Alaskan Eskimos, Caribbean 
islanders, Japanese and Russian com¬ 
mercial fleets; about sub¬ 
stitutes for sperm-whale 
oil (the jojoba, a bush of 
the Sonoran desert, here¬ 
tofore considered a use¬ 
less weed, is being pushed 
for this purpose); and 
about the workingsof the 
International Whaling 
Commission, a group 
that conservationists and 
scientists believe to be 
ineffective, concerned 
more with placating the 
whaling industry than 
conserving whales. 

As formidable as the 
program was, a certain 
air of improbability sur¬ 
rounded the proceed¬ 
ings—for starters, why 
was the symposium being 
held in Bloomington, 
which is a nice enough 
place but considerably 
removed from large ceta¬ 
cean populations? This 
inspired remarks to the 
effect that having a whale 
gathering in Indiana was 
like putting on the world 
cross-country ski cham¬ 
pionships in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. Some fairly feeble ra¬ 
tionalizations were of¬ 
fered, such as IU has 
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What they found instead was that 
Goodman was 20 years old, a swcat- 
shirted youth of the type one often hears 
discussing organic gardens. A little self¬ 
consciously, Indiana authorities some¬ 
times refer to Goodman as a sophomore, 
but even that title is largely honorary. He 
enrolled at 1U in 1974 after having 
dropped out of the University of Ver¬ 
mont. Almost immediately, he was 
gripped by the notion that what Indiana 
and the world needed was a whale sym¬ 
posium. “I heard Roger Payne's record¬ 
ing of songs of the humpbacked whale, 
and it turned me on,” Goodman says. 
“I thought it would be a good thing to 
bring a lot of people together who were 
interested in whales." Shortly thereafter 
Goodman quit going to classes, and in 
the following 14 months devoted his ex¬ 
traordinary energy to putting together 
the symposium. 

He raised about 563,000 in cash, the 
largest chunk—S36.800—coming from 
the National Science Foundation, He 
also solicited the donation of consider¬ 
able time, talent and services. He lured 
participants from all over North Amer¬ 
ica, and when they got to Bloomington, 
he used them with taste and intelligence. 
The opening session, which so effectively 
blended science and symphony, was per¬ 
haps the prime example of Goodman's 
talents as a producer. 

Lynton K. Caldwell is the Arthur F. 
Bentley Professor of Political Science at 
Indiana, a distinguished specialist in the 
field of environmental affairs, but dur¬ 
ing the past year the professor has put in 
considerable time running errands and 
interference for the ex-sophomore. ”1 
went to Caldwell because the Audubon 
Society told me he was the man on cam¬ 
pus who knew people that could help,” 
says Goodman. 

“He is an extraordinary young fel¬ 
low,” says the professor. “At one time 
he commandeered my office, my secre¬ 
tary and her car. I don't think there was 
ever a time when the university formally 
said, 'Yes, go ahead and have your sym¬ 
posium.' I suppose if I had been nega¬ 
tive, especially about the National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation grant, it might have 
caused some problems, but knowing 
John, he would have worked it out in 
some other way.” 

Among those in attendance at the sym¬ 
posium was Indianapolis jeweler Ray 
Goodman, the father of John Jay. “I 
didn't realize what a big thing this was,” 


he commented after the first day's ses¬ 
sion. “John certainly is no whale expert. 
I'm not even sure he is that interested in 
whales. What he likes is organizing 
things. I've given up wondering what he 
will do next, but I sometimes think he 
might be quite a success in some theat¬ 
rical line.” Said John, “I don't think I 
want to go back to school after we finish 
with the symposium. It might be a little 
dull. There is going to be a U.N. con¬ 
ference in Bergen, Norway relating to the 
environment. I've had an offer to work 
on that. I might do it.” 

“As a merchandiser," said Ray Good¬ 
man, “I see something else in John. He 
seems to have an intuitive knack for 
knowing what is going to be popular at 
any given moment. Judging from the 
people here, it seems that whales are be¬ 
coming very popular animals. This sym¬ 
posium seems to have come at just the 
right moment.” 

Whales have been celebrated for a long 
time. Being enormous, almost mythic 
creatures, and living in an environment 
alien to man, they have awed him since 
the beginning of recorded time. Never¬ 
theless, Ray Goodman is correct in sug¬ 
gesting that there is a growing, almost 
obsessive interest in the animals, and not 
just scientific interest. Whales now rival 
all other exhibits as an attraction in sea 
zoos and amusement parks, and both the 
CIA and Naval Intelligence have worked 
on schemes to use cetaceans as under¬ 
water weapons delivery systems. Coinci¬ 
dent with these developments, the ani¬ 
mals have fallen on hard times. It is 
estimated there are now only about a 
quarter of the number of whales that ex¬ 
isted a century ago, and some species, 
notably the blue (the world's largest crea¬ 
ture), the right, humpbacked, fin and 
bow head, are fighting for survival. Ocean 
pollution is in part responsible, but the 
major cause has been the activities of 
modern whalers equipped w ith fast ships 
and explosive harpoons. 

All of which has made Save the Whales 
a very big contemporary issue. A dozen 
or so conservation groups, including the 
Sierra Club, Friends of the Earth, the Na¬ 
tional Audubon Society, International 
Fund for Animal Welfare and Defenders 
of Wildlife, were sponsors of and very 
much in evidence at the National Whale 
Symposium. 

Another group commanding notice 
within the whale movement and conspic¬ 
uous at the symposium is that of the cult- 


ists. These folks seem to believe that 
whales are magic beasts, enormous 
equivalents of hobbits. One cultist at 
Bloomington, who was attired in a Neh¬ 
ru jacket. allowed as how he had been in 
contact with dolphins in his dreams. He 
felt that the human race was "very sick" 
and that the only hope for a cure was 
to get in touch with whales which may, 
because of their goodness, be willing 
to share some of their ancient wisdom 
with us. 

“The humpbacked whale has devoted 
its existence to perfecting the high¬ 
est form of communication—music," 
claimed a cult tract being passed around. 
A discussion by anthropologists on the 
whale-hunting, meat-eating customs of 
Eskimos was interrupted by a man who 
said he was a “fruitarian" and thought 
somebody should rescue the Eskimos 
from their poisonous diet. The anthro¬ 
pologists responded with summaries of 
studies that indicated the Eskimos were 
a healthy lot, at least until they discov¬ 
ered canned beansand instant drinks, but 
the rebuttal did not satisfy the fruitarian. 
Shortly, the Indiana Memorial Union 
building, where the sessions were held, 
was papered with posters announcing a 
"people's symposium" dealing with the 
problem of "Saving the Whales and Its 
Relationship to Carnivorous and Hu¬ 
manitarian Lifestyles." 

Considerable tension developed be¬ 
tween the whale students and the cult- 
ists, a point of disagreement being the 
telepathic talents of whales. During the 
course of a panel discussion on the in¬ 
telligence and communicative ability of 
Cetacea, Karen Pryor, a commercial por¬ 
poise trainer turned biologist and psy¬ 
chologist and the author of a well-re¬ 
garded book on porpoise behavior, was 
continually harassed by cultists. They 
were miffed because she would not pub¬ 
licly confess what they knew to be true— 
that Cetacea are in telepathic communi¬ 
cation with each other and with selected, 
sensitive people. The implication was 
that Establishment apologists were keep¬ 
ing this interesting information from the 
people. Finally goaded beyond endur¬ 
ance, Pryor declared, “Whales are mag¬ 
nificent creatures and we need to know 
a lot more about them, but they are liv¬ 
ing, natural animals like dogs, horses, 
like ourselves. You people"—and she 
pointed toward a knot of fruitarians and 
mystics—“should stop thinking that 
they are floating fairies." *nd 
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was known as The Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. To get rid of that awkward han¬ 
dle, they changed it to Auburn in I960. 
Now nobody seems to know what state 
it's in. "I meet people who know we play 
against Alabama,” says Johnson’s coach, 
Bob Davis, “but very few realize that we 
live there, too.” 

To make matters worse. Auburn can¬ 
not decide which of three nicknames it 
likes best—Tigers (the original, but eas¬ 
ily confused with LSU, Clemson, etc.), 
War Eagles (currently tops in popularity) 
or Plainsmen (the traditional favorite)— 
so it uses all three interchangeably. This 
puzzles fans and some reporters and has 
made Johnson’s quest for national rec¬ 
ognition even more difficult. 

A 6'2', 175-pound junior guard from 
Weirsdale, Fla., Johnson long-jumped 23 
feet, scored 32 points per game in bas¬ 
ketball and received the outstanding stu¬ 
dent award as a high school senior. Re¬ 
turning home as an Auburn freshman to 
play against the University of Florida, 
Johnson remembered his high school les¬ 
sons well enough to score 32 points in 
the first half. He beat Virginia Tech lat¬ 
er that year with a basket at the buzzer, 
collected eight rebounds on half a dozen 
occasions and finished with a 21.8 scor¬ 
ing average. 

That was an extraordinary freshman 
year, but Johnson went unnoticed. Could 
it have been because, in the only cate¬ 
gory in which he was nationally ranked 
(scoring), he finished several places be¬ 
hind John Johnson of the University of 
Denver? 

With Auburn bigger and stronger in 
the frontcourt last year, Johnson turned 
his attention to leading the War Eagles' 
fast break. His assist total nearly dou¬ 
bled to 140, and his scoring held steady 
at 20.9 as Auburn (18-8) knocked off ev¬ 
ery team in the SEC at least once and 
went undefeated at home. Johnson also 
tied for first in balloting for the best de¬ 
fensive player in the conference and 
placed fourth in the nation in free-throw 
name that's holding you back. There are * shooting with an .879 percentage. Any 
just too many Johnsons listed in the idea who was eighth? Right. Another guy 
phone book and on other teams’ rosters, named Johnson, from Morehead State, 
ranging from UCLA star Marques John- So who noticed Eddie Johnson? Not 
son to Wichita State’s 61'-shooter Lyn- the NIT selection committee. It ignored 
bert Johnson. You’re caught in a crowd, Auburn even after Johnson popped in 27 
Eddie. points in a late-season 76-70 upset of SEC 

And your name is not your only prob- co-champion Alabama. And the NCAA, 
Icm. You play basketball at Auburn, a on whose weekly lists of national lead- 
football school with an identity crisis of ers Johnson is a fixture, was befuddled 
its own. For more than 60 years the place when asked about him recently. 



High flyer 
with a 
low profile 


First-rate talent cannot overcome 
Eddie Johnson's identity problem 

K now why you haven’t found star¬ 
dom, Eddie Johnson? Why, after 
two years of whipping passes between 
your legs, playing airtight defense and 
scoring more than 20 points a game, your 
skills are a well-kept secret outside the 
Southeastern Conference? Man, it’s your 


Caller: I would like some information 
on Eddie Johnson. 

NCAA: Eddie Johnson? What school 
does he play for? 

Caller: He is a junior at Auburn. 

NCAA: Hmmm. Looks to me like he 
ought to be a senior this year. 

Caller: No, he isn’t. You might be 
thinking of some other Johnson. Sec if 
your records show that he was the high¬ 
est scoring freshman in the country two 
years ago. 

NCAA: In 1973-74? I’d say that Fly 
Williams was. 

Caller: Nope. Fly was a sophomore 
then. He led the previous year. 

NCAA: How about Adrian Dantley? 

Caller: Dantley was a freshman, but 
averaged only 18.3. Johnson scored 21.8. 

NCAA: (long pause) Hey, you’re ab¬ 
solutely right about Johnson. Could have 
fooled me.... 

Johnson’s biggest publicity break oc¬ 
curred last year when Louisiana State 
Coach Dale Brown called him “a hot 
dog” on regional TV after his 35-point 
performance had helped defeat LSU. Re¬ 
sponding to taunts from a hostile crowd, 
Johnson had waved two fingers in the air 
after every basket—and there were plen¬ 
ty of them. 

Ironically, the fiercely competitive 
player complete with cheetah speed and 
towering Afro whom opponents run up 
against on the playing floor scarcely re¬ 
sembles the gentle off-court Johnson. “I 
do get very excited during games," he 
says. “Ordinarily I keep my emotions in¬ 
side. I don’t like to trade insults with 
teammates—even good-naturedly—and 
I try to respect everybody around me. 
Am I a delicate person? Well, the guys 
on the team say I write likea girl." Indeed, 
Johnson's autographs look like wed¬ 
ding announcements. 

Despite losses last week to Duke 85-74 
and North Carolina State 79-74 that 
dropped Auburn’s record to a disap¬ 
pointing 4-3, Johnson continues to per¬ 
form with unnoticed excellence. He is 
again averaging more than 20 points and 
recently played perhaps the finest game 
of his career in the War Eagles’ 79-78 vic¬ 
tory at South Florida. Saddled with four 
fouls during most of the second half, 
Johnson nevertheless hit 13 of 19 shots, 
had five rebounds and seven assists, made 
two steals, blocked a shot and held South 
Florida’s leading scorer to just two field 
goals. 

Davis thinks he has detected similar 
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talent in Eddie's younger brother Frank, 
a high-scoring six-foot high school se¬ 
nior. If Auburn recruits him, Johnson & 
Johnson could really powder some peo¬ 
ple next year. 


THE WEEK 

by PAT PUTNAM 


Trailing heavily favored Mary¬ 
land by 10 points with seven 
minutes to play, UNC-Charlotte decided it 
was time to abandon its let's-not-lose-by- 
too-much game plan. The 49ers attacked the 
Terps with gusto and began closing the gap. 
Then, in a move not likely to be celebrated 
at next summer's coaching clinics, UNCC 
retreated once more to its zone defense and 
patient offense and to a 70-60 defeat. "We 
did that because we had two men in foul trou¬ 
ble," said 49cr Coach Lee Rose in his own 
defense. “If we stay in a man-to-man, we're 
done.” 

Coming off a 104-67 whipping of East Ten¬ 
nessee State, North Carolina ran into a tough 
South Florida zone and managed to hit only 
26 of 58 shots as it stumbled to a 70-64 vic¬ 
tory. In the second half the Tar Heels let a 15- 
point lead dwindle to three before shifting 
into a four-corner delay offense, which 
helped hold South Florida to only one bas¬ 
ket in the last 4:50. Guard Phil Ford sealed 
the win with two late free throws. 

Indiana sank hapless Columbia 106-63 
and wrecked Manhattan 97-61 in the Hol¬ 
iday Festival at Madison Square Garden. 
But Manhattan did not give up easily. At 
one point Indiana led only 6-4. At the next 
point, the Hoosiers led 24-4. Said St. John's 
Coach Lou Carnesecca, whose unbeaten 
team earned the spot opposite Indiana in this 
week's Holiday final by beating Temple 
67- 59and South Carolina 71 59, "To tell you 
the truth, yesterday 1 could only bear to 
watch Indiana practice for two minutes. 
Then 1 ran out of the place.” 

In women's basketball, top-rated Delta 
Stale defeated two of the country's best 
teams. Southern Connecticut (91-55) and 
Federal City College (75-54), to win the Bi¬ 
centennial Classic in Philadelphia. 

1. MARYLAND (7-0) 2. NO. CAROLINA (6-0) 

llinCA QT 1 here are those who sus- 
IVMULMu I pect that Detroit Coach 
Dick Vitale was looking ahead, not seeing 
red, when he took off after Referee Gary 
Muncy following the Titans' 85-82 defeat of 
Michigan State early last week. Vitale ap¬ 
parently was enraged at a call Muncy made 
with Detroit leading by four points with 17 
seconds to play. Titan Terry Tyler had scored 
what appeared to be a clean layup, when 


Muncy whistled him for havinga hand above 
the rim and disallowed the hoop. Ten sec¬ 
onds later, Detroit's lead shrank to two, but 
the Titans came back with a free throw to 
sew up the game. When time ran out Vitale 
charged the official and had to be restrained 
by his players. 

Five nights later Detroit was hosting the 
Motor City Tournament, and one of the refs 
was Muncy, although it somehow happened 
that he didn’t officiate either of the Titans' 
contests. In the first game Detroit beat Wy¬ 
oming 74-66. In the final the Titans downed 
DePaul 74-67. "Muncy is a Big Ten official 
and he tried to take the game away from us," 
Vitale insisted after the win over Michigan 
State. "I‘m bitter about it.” Nice move, 
Coach. 

Before the season Minnesota was figured 
to finish somewhere between Potsdam State 
and Case Western Reserve, but the Gophers 
are now up among the giants after defeating 
strong Creighton 80-74 to win the Pillsbury 
Classic and run their record to 8-0. An ear¬ 
lier 77-73 victory over Marquette was even 
more impressive. Said Warrior Coach A! 
McGuire, "They took it to us. They have 
some real thoroughbreds.” Against Creigh¬ 
ton, the big horses were Center Michael 
Thompson, who blocked four shots and 
scored 21 points, and Guards Osborne Lock¬ 
hart (22 points) and Flip Saunders (21). “It 
was a good time for us to have a pressure 
game," said Minnesota Coach Jim Dutcher. 
"We started the season wanting our kids to 
get confidence. Now wc don't want them 
thinking they're too good." 

Two other surprising teams, LSU and 
Iowa, remained unbeaten. Doug Saylor sank 
two free throws in the last minute as the Ti¬ 
gers (7-0) topped Stanford 89-85: the Hawk- 
eyes (8-0) defeated Drake 77-73 at home and 
then ripped Holy Cross 98-75 in the open¬ 
ing round of the Rainbow Classic in Hawaii. 

Alabama beat Pittsburgh 62-53 and Flor¬ 
ida State 76-72 to win the Big Sun Invita¬ 
tional in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

1. INDIANA (8-0) 2. ALABAMA (6-0) 

MIDWEST Louisville's star For¬ 
ward Wesley Cox, who averaged only 9.5 
points in his team's first six games, appar¬ 
ently was cured by a Kentucky State press 
release promising that the Holiday Classic 
at Freedom Hall would at last prove who is 
the slate's top player: Cox or the Thoro- 
breds' 23-point-a-game scorer, Gerald Cun¬ 
ningham. They were matched up on the 
opening night, and when the game was over 
favored Louisville had won 106-93 and Cox 
had 28 points, 19 rebounds and six assists. 
Cunningham came away with 23 points and 
eight rebounds. "Really. I didn't think any¬ 
thing of playing against him," said Cox. 
‘'He's good, but anyone can have an off 



night." Having thus disposed of the No. 1- 
ranked small college team, Louisville (and 
tournament MVP Cox) took the champion¬ 
ship game 102-88 from Texas A& M, a 71 -67 
victor over Seattle in its opener. 

According to some erroneous schedules, 
Cincinnati was listed to play Xavier last week 
and a few Bearcat fans even placed a bob or 
two on the game, which will not take place 
until February. The confusion was com¬ 
pounded when fans reported hearing a final 
score on the radio. Meanwhile, the Bearcats 
sailed along with victories over St. Joseph's 
of Indiana (120-49) and Pcppcrdinc 1 76-74) 
before suffering their first defeat 71-64 to Ar¬ 
izona in the Rainbow Classic. 

Using a seven-footer for the first time since 
Wilt Chamberlain, Kansas beat Nebraska 
69-66 in the opening game of the Big Fight 
Conference tournament. Paul Mokeski, a 
7' I' freshman who had been out with a 
pulled hamstring all season, got 19 points 
and 10 rebounds in his debut for the Jay- 
hawks. After his 24-minute stint, Mokeski 
said, "I only expected to play six minutes. 
When 1 left the game I was a little shaky.” 
So was Nebraska. 

1. CINCINNATI (8-1) 2. LOUISVILLE (7-1) 

lA/CQT With , * 1C opening of the Pa- 
VVLU I cific Eight schedule less than 
a week away, UCLA is still seeking help for 
its starting frontcourt of Marques Johnson, 
Rich Washington and Ralph Drollinger. 
Coach Gene Bartow has yet to find adequate 
replacements at the corners or in the post, a 
dangerous situation since both Washington 
and Drollinger are foul prone. Just as dis¬ 
turbing, UCLA appears to lack the killer 
instinct of the John Wooden years. In the 
Bruins' most recent games they defeated Mis¬ 
souri (83-71), Seattle (106-72) and Baylor 
(96-75), but only after dissipating large ear¬ 
ly leads. 

Call it a victory of sorts for University of 
California at Santa Barbara, which scored 
83 points while holding undefeated Nevada- 
Las Vegas to just 101. That isn't bad con¬ 
sidering that in its 10 victories UN-LV has 
averaged 107.9 points and allowed only 83.5. 
That eternal pessimist. Las Vegas Coach Jer¬ 
ry Tarkanian, nonetheless worries about his 
team's ability to play well for the full 40 min¬ 
utes. "At times our defense is great, "he says. 
"But at other times we seem inconsistent. 
Wc also have lapses running our motion of¬ 
fense.” After that assessment, UN-LV de- 
feated l tah 107-90. 

Surprising Washington remained unbeat¬ 
en by knocking off Florida State 69-54. And 
6'8* senior Al Fleming proved once again 
why he is the alltime leading rcbounder at 
Arizona, pulling down 23 in an 88-74 defeat 
of Old Dominion. 

1. UCLA (6-1) 2. WASHINGTON (8-0) 
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speed skating Anita Verschoth 




PETER MUELLER: NEVER BEEN NOTICED 


Honing the young blades 

The talent pool of U.S. speed skaters is tiny, but there Is enough flash and 
dash to justify golden hopes once again at the Innsbruck Olympics 


T he cold comfort for U.S. speed skat¬ 
ing is that, of about 100 Olympic- 
style racers in the nation, only a clutch 
can be considered world class. In addi¬ 
tion, the only 400-meter rink in the west¬ 
ern hemisphere is in West Allis, Wis., 
where the ice is often dirty and the weath¬ 
er worse than that. Put those two items 
together and it is perhaps understandable 
that when it came time to select the U.S. 
Olympic lineup last week, only a few 
folks came out to watch. Nevertheless— 
surprise—the speed skaters will be this 
country’s strongest team at the Games 
next month in Innsbruck. 

For such a little-noticed and uncele¬ 
brated discipline—Russia has some 300,- 
000 speed skaters on the job—the sport 
has a steady history of paying off for the 
U.S. At Innsbruck in 1964 an unknown 
named Terry McDermott won the coun¬ 
try's only Winter Games gold medal. In 
1968 U.S. speed skaters collected five 
Olympic medals, and the 1972 Games at 
Sapporo produced Anne Henning and 
Dianne Holum, who snared two golds, 
a silver and a bronze between them. At 
the conclusion of last week's Trials, at 
least four of the prospects who survived 
are assuredly tough enough to fit the 
pattern. 

For one thing, the oldtimers were on 
hand to make certain of it. McDermott, 
prosperous and slightly paunchy, was 
there as a referee. Holum has become an 
Olympic speed-skating coach, and child 
star Henning, now 20, showed up as 
perky as ever to practice being a TV col¬ 
or commentator. She confessed, out of 
earshot of those trying to make the team, 
that she has hardly stepped into skates 
since Sapporo. ”1 only do things that are 
fun now,” she said. "I was sick of the 
work, the pressure and the schedule. I 
was so happy to be done with it.” 

Under examination.on the ice were 48 
competitors, racing in pairs against the 
clock, all sleekly streamlined in their 
skintight suits as though each had been 
hand-dipped in liquid nylon. Not only 
did they have to post the fastest times to 


make the team, but they also had to do 
so repeatedly at distances from 500 to 
5,000 meters. The only exception was in 
the men’s 10,000 finale, a grinding, 25- 
lap marathon that few wanted to repeat, 
Olympics or not. When the Trials were 
over, the field had melted down to seven 
men and eight women for the Olympic 
squad, although each nation is allowed 
to bring a team of 20 to the Games. “No¬ 
body ever needs that many,” said Jim 
Hawkins, chairman of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee for Speed Skating. “You 
have to take the best, and your best are 
usually the best in several events.” 

As expected by the experts and feared 
by the competitors, the best woman in 
the 500 and 1,000 turned out to be Shei¬ 
la Young, whose docile demeanor hard¬ 
ly suits her role. That is, she appears gen¬ 
tle until the starter's gun—its blast turns 
her into a dynamo. Powering around the 
rink, she won four of the first five races. 
An oldtimerat 25, Young had missed the 
bronze medal in the 500 at Sapporo by 
just iKoo of a second. Since then, she has 
stepped up her pace, becoming the only 
woman ever to win the sprint world 
championships in both skating and bi¬ 
cycle racing in the same year, 1973. Early 
in 1975 she captured the sprint-skating 
world title again in Sweden and won the 
bronze in the all-round world champi¬ 
onship in Holland. 

After hurrying through the Trials, 
Young assessed her position as the coun¬ 
try's premier woman Winter Olympian, 
perhaps the one U.S. athlete, male or fe¬ 
male, most likely to win a medal. “I'm 
not overconfident,” she said. “But this 
year my big goal is to win at least one 
gold. I want the gold in the 500. I would 
also like to do well in the 1,000.” What 
did that mean—do well? "It means win 
a medal,” she said. 

Skating on the team with Young will 
be another Olympian, 24-year-old Leah 
Poulos. The 1974 world sprint champion, 
she won three of the last four Trials 
races. 

But if the top women were established 

continued 
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You probably think there are only two 
kinds of cigarettes. 

Flavor brands, which can taste pretty 
harsh by the end of the day. 

And low‘tar’brands, which are 
•* also pretty low in taste. 

But there’s also a Third Cigarette. . 

' Lark. The best of both worlds. 

Lark gives you as much flavor as any 
other brand. 

But our selective filtration system takes that full 
rich flavor and neatly smooths out any rough 
tasting edges. 

So you get all the satisfaction you want 
without the harsh taste. From your first cigarette in | 
the morning to your last one at night. 

The Lark concept. It may be just what you’ve 
been looking for. 



Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Full rich flavor 
that never tastes rough. 


King: IB mg. '’lar." 1.2 mg. nicotine; Extra Long: 19 mg. ' tar.'' 
1.3 mg. ntconne av. per cigarette by FTC Report |Nov.'75|. 



SPEED SKATINO continued 


AFTER YOU HAVE 
PLAYED YOUR FAVORITE 
SPORT...REACH FOR 

THE 

ULTIMATE 

HIGH 

SHAMPOO once only, now CON ¬ 
DITION HAIR leave on, sponge 
body with “ SHOWER LOTION ". 

now rinse thoroughly, head to toes 

DRY YOURSELF , now “ CONDI¬ 
TION WHOLE BODY " that is the 
* * * ULTIMATE HIGH * * * 

YOU DEMAND A LOT FROM 

“ YOUR BODY’ ’ so say “ THANK 

YOU !" Unicures quality makes you 
teel like a “WINNER" . look like a 
“ WINNER ", guess what you 
nowarea 'WINNER!" 



LEW-PORT INDUSTRIAL PARK 
YOUNGSTOWN. N. Y. 1417A 


PROFESSIONALLY RETAILED ONLY 


international competitors, the best 
sprinter among the men turned out to be 
Peter Mueller, 21, who has never won a 
world championship. He swept seven out 
of nine races and broke his own national 
record in the 1,000. Just three weeks be¬ 
fore the Wisconsin meet Mueller had 
burst upon the world-class skating scene 
with two surprising races in Berlin. 

On Nov. 29 and 30, the last two days 
of an American training session in Ger¬ 
many, Berlin staged an international 
sprint competition and invited the top 
Russians, East Germans, West Germans, 
Dutch. Norwegians, Swedes and Cana¬ 
dians. When the last skate had flashed, 
Mueller and Sheila Young had emerged 
as the whiz kids of the meet. Young won 
the all-around with the lowest point score 
by placing second in three races and 
fourth in the last. “She has never skated 
so fast so early in the season," says Olym¬ 
pic Coach Peter Schotting. Mueller 
placed fifth and seventh in the 500s, 
but in both 1,000-meter races—a new 
Olympic event for the men— he beat all 
the heavy-thighed Europeans, including 
world-record holder Valeri Muratov of 
the U .S.S.R. This was no small feat, since 
Mueller remains a comparative whippet 
despite diligent weight-lifting. His 
1:19.62 in one of the 1,000s was the fast¬ 
est ever skated at sea level—low ice. the 
skaters call it—where times are slower 
because of greater air resistance. Last 
week in Wisconsin, he cut it down to 
1:19.29. "You can train and train for 
years," says Mueller, "and ail of a sud¬ 
den everything falls into place." 

The Russian sprinters who fell to 
Mueller had come from their training 
center at Alma Ata, 4,800 feet up in the 
Pamir Mountains, a 525 million Shangri- 
la of a rink that is the fastest in the world. 
In their national championships there 
last March, the Russians broke every 
skating world record except two still held 
by Ard Schenk, the superb Dutch racer 
who wion three gold medals in 1972. Shei¬ 
la Young's 500-meter record fell at Alma 
Ata, where no American has ever been al¬ 
lowed to skate a stroke. But, Shangri-la 
times notwithstanding, Tatjana Averina, 
who now holds the marks at 500, 1,000 
and 1.500, has never defeated Young in 
a competitive 500 or 1,000. At the In¬ 
ternational Skating Union convention in 
Munich last summer George Howie, the 
president of the US1SA, asked the Rus¬ 
sian delegate, "When will you invite 
us to Alma Ata?” "Soon,” the Rus¬ 
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sian replied, but that “soon” has not 
come yet. 

Keeping it in the skating family, Muel¬ 
ler is engaged to Poulos. "I knew Peter 
when wc were kids racing packstylc," 
Leah says. "He was the boy who won 
everything. The others were afraid of 
him. I thought he was a daredevil, but I 
found out that he is a very thoughtful 
person. He never docs or says anything 
without thinking about it first." 

Another thinking skater to emerge 
from the West Allis pack was Dan Car- 
roll, a 26-year-old powerhouse who is 
built like Ard Schenk. "He could be 
Schenk already, if he hadn't quit for two 
years,” says Coach Schotting. That was 
after the 1972 Olympics, where Carroll 
finished seventh in the 1,500, 10th in the 
5,000 and ninth in the 10,000. “I was 
burned up," he says. “That’s why I quit.” 
But in the summer of 1974. 20 pounds 
overweight, he joined a training session. 
"I couldn't even beat the women in a half 
mile," he recalls. “It hurt just bending 
over to tie my shoes. But it was a chal¬ 
lenge to come up from the bottom and 
hit the top again.” 

In the 1975 world championship Car- 
roll won a silver medal in the 1,500; he 
won a bronze in the 1,000 at the 1975 
world sprint meet. It was the fastest 
comeback most speed skaters can re¬ 
member. Last week Carroll continued to 
train right through the Trials—doing his 
20-lap warmups regularly—and still won 
one 1,500, two 5,000s and the 10.000, 
lowering track records in all three events. 
And he grumbled, "1 didn't have any 
snap in my legs." 

Thus assembled, the team took off im¬ 
mediately for pre-Olympic European 
races. Going along with the stars were a 
few kids who gave a special excitement 
to the whole scene. "We never had such 
a load of talent,” says McDermott, 
referring to youngsters such as Dan Im- 
merfall, Jim Chapin, Nancy Swider and 
Eric and Beth Heiden. Beth is a 4' 11 ",85- 
pound mite who qualified in the 3,000. 
There were times when Coach Holum 
feared that the wind might blow Beth off 
the West Allis rink over into the shut¬ 
tered stalls of the adjacent state fair¬ 
grounds, and heaven only knows what 
an Olympic gust might do in Innsbruck, 
but the youngster is not worried. "Speed 
skating is so nice and smooth when the 
ice is really fast,” she says. "1 feel like 
I'm flying." She flew in West Allis. The 
whole team did. end 



















The 1976 Ford Elite... 



Ford believes Elite's styling to be 
a cut above any other mid-size car. 
And Ford wants you to compare. 

But since most of the time you 
spend with a car is spent riding in 
or driving it, you should know 
Elite is equipped with the same type 
suspension system as a car known 
for the quiet and comfort of its 
ride. The Thunderbird. 


Elite standard features in¬ 
clude power steering and brakes, 
vinyl roof, opera windows, auto¬ 
matic transmission and more. But 
you can personalize yours with 
options like those shown above: 
Interior decor group, dual remote 
control mirrors, turbocast alumi¬ 
num wheels, whitewalls and golden 
glow paint. So compare before you 


buy. Look at... and drive... the mid¬ 
size with a Thunderbird-like ride. 
The 1976 Ford Elite. 

The closer you look, 
the better we look. 

FORD ELITE 

FORD DIVISION 













cross country /J.D. Reed 


The Death Valley hustle 


Bobby Riggs, con man, and Bill 
Emmerton, distance runner, each 
did his thing. Result: poor Bill 



mm 


EMMERTON RAN THE COURSE IN SOLITUDE 


O ut in the stunning silence of Death 
Valley, the only sound one could 
hear was the agonized intake of breath. 
Bill Emmerton, 56, the Tasmanian long¬ 
distance runner, sat on the trunk of a 
powder-blue Lincoln, his wife Norma 
rubbing his legs with Ben-Gay while Em¬ 
merton massaged his own heart area. 
“How much does he have left to go?" 
he managed to gasp. Emmerton was ask¬ 
ing about his opponent, the perennial 
darling of the Vegas oddsmakers and fa¬ 
vorite of the golf and tennis bettors, 
Bobby Riggs, 57. The improbable idea, 
as loony as Death Valley itself, was a 
challenge run through the valley, Riggs 
going 25 miles, Emmerton 50. 

What were these two men doing last 
week, running 75 miles near places with 
names like Badwater and Devils Golf 
Course, 100 feet and more below sea lev¬ 
el? Emmerton himself must have won¬ 
dered as he painfully slid off the car and 
wobbled on in a half-jog, half-walk up 
one of the long inclines on his route. An 
indifferent raven hung in ihe still air 
above his head. “This is agony," Emmer¬ 
ton wheezed. 

The answer to Emmerton’s question 
about Riggs' location was in living yel¬ 
low, exact lyfivemilesfromthefinishline, 
where the Hustler King and a court of 
young tennis pros, publicity men, report¬ 
ers and photographers walked, jogged 
and shuffled along in Sugar Daddy out¬ 
fits. Riggs dispensed a winning grin and 
candy from his pockets each time a cam¬ 
era lens flashed in the sun, and he point¬ 
ed a finger up at a big Coca-Cola ad¬ 
vertisement on his house-trailer head¬ 
quarters which proclaimed him to be 
“Santa's Helper.” 

The idea for this “event” sprang from 
Emmerton's brow more than six months 
before, when he challenged Riggs to race 
him across Death Valley. This was no big 
deal for Emmerton, who had run and 
walked the valley three times before. In 
1968 he crawled, ran and was blown by 
wind and dust 130 miles through it in 
temperatures up to 130°. Deciding that 


maybe he hadn’t pushed himself hard 
enough, he repeated the feat six months 
later, covering 211 miles. 

Until he began training for Emmerton, 
the most running Bobby Riggs had done 
was “from the tennis court to the 
phone," he said in Las Vegas three days 
before the race, “from one hustle to the 
next, as is my nature." But Riggs forgot 
to mention one little race in which he had 
emerged victorious. Two years ago in 
Fort Lauderdale in another hokey match 
race, Jim Ryun had spotted Riggs half 
the distance in the mile, and though Ryun 
ran a 4:03, Riggs won. 

"Hey, Bobby!" yelled a florid man in 
a leisure suit in the lobby of the Dunes 
Hotel, “I make towels. I’ll send you a 
dozen.” As the elevator door began to 
close, Riggs shot back in his laryngitic 
voice, “That’s the way, baby, make ’em 
blue. Blue's what I need.” The man 
shook his head. “That’s Bobby,” he said. 
"I’ve got a lot of blue left this year." 

Up in his room at the Dunes, Bill Em¬ 
merton drank tea from a plastic cup and 
nibbled at fruitcake and apples for which 
he and his wife had shopped in the local 
supermarket. On the bed lay his under¬ 
stated “Battle Creek Equipment" T 
shirt. The contrast between these two 
men—one of them so famous among 
businessmen that his possible endorse¬ 
ment of towels was worth the price, and 
the other, forced to skimp, brown-bag¬ 
ging it in Vegas, advertising the name of 
a company that not one of the robots hit¬ 
ting the slots had ever heard of—was 
symptomatic of the Great Race and may¬ 
be of the greater world of sport. We form 
our conclusions about the outcomes of 
contests from the slimmest of details: a 
competitor becomes our favorite because 
of one graceful act or his neatly combed 
hair, and another becomes our opponent 
for a single affront to our senses. And so 
it was easy to align one’s affections with 
either Riggs or Emmerton—Emmerton 
with so little money behind him that 
Riggs persuaded the Dunes to pick up 
the tab for his stay in Las Vegas, and 
Riggs, having his tab picked up by the 
hotel. Sugar Daddy, Coca-Cola and only 
the IRS knows who else. 

One could see the chasm between their 
styles in the way the two men prepared 
for the race. Riggs ran laps on the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada-Las Vegas quarter- 
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mile track, accompanied by girls, young 
tennis pros and an entourage of appren¬ 
tice hustlers under the age of 21. He'd 
jog steadily for 16 laps, talking, gibing, 
making side bets, dispatching his kids 
on presumably money-making errands. 
"Do you think I can make it?" he'd ask, 
and then appear incredulous when any¬ 
one agreed he might. Then off he’d go 
for a few hours on the tennis court. “Got 
to make the daily expenses,” he’d say, 
pocketing S500. 

Emmcrton ran 12 to 15 miles each day 
around the quiet loveliness of the Dunes 
golf course, huffing and snorting, with a 
stride that made the distance seem easy; 
a professional lope, flat-footed and loose¬ 
armed. Tourists would stop to ask cad¬ 
dies, "Is that the guy who’s going to race 
Bobby?” Few knew his name. But Em- 
merton is used to this, in America, at 
least. He is as famous as Riggs in Aus¬ 
tralia, and he's used to the hard work. 
"I grew up as a pioneer,” he twangs in 
an Outback accent, looking trim and per¬ 
fectly healthy at 56. "1 started running 
when 1 was 17 and haven't quit since." 

The weather was frigid for Death Val¬ 
ley on the day of the race, the air tem¬ 
perature rising only to 69° in the early 
afternoon, and the ground temperature 
to 95°. The starting line was at Furnace 
Creek and the course, which Emmcrton 
would have to run twice, was 25 miles 
out and back. Off went Emmcrton, his 
long jaw set, alone against the gray land¬ 
scape. And off went Riggs and an entou¬ 
rage of eager Sugar Daddies, followed by 
a house trailer outfitted like a South 
American playboy’s in walnut and or¬ 
ange shag carpeting, its exterior hung 
with the banners of his endorsements. 

Emmerton set a blazing pace, which he 
had to do in order to stay even with 
Riggs, relatively speaking, averaging 7.5 
minutes per mile for the first 16. When he 
met Riggs, who was on his eighth mile, 
the two men were dead even. Riggs had 
been tiring, but when he heard that Em¬ 
merton was approaching from the oppo¬ 
site direction, he set up an easy jog, turn¬ 
ing on a smile that must have been seen 
by the pilots circling miles away over 
a small airport. The entourage shout¬ 
ed encouragement, soft drinks were 
passed and drunk, and the two men 
shook hands, Emmerton game and 
smiling, breathing easily for a man 


who’d just run 16 miles in two hours. 

"I figured that I’d walk this thing from 
the beginning," confided Riggs. "If I 
walk three miles an hour. I’m done in 
eight hours, right? Emmcrton has to 
move to do 50 in eight hours.” 

Emmerton did move, completing his 
first 25-mile lap in 3;30. "Too fast," 


he panted, "too fast. I'll burn up." 

As Riggs made the turn and headed 
home, he said, "Bill told me not to let 
these kids run with me because they’d 
make me go too fast, but I need the com¬ 
pany. If I did it alone I’d go crackers.” 

Some 35 miles along, Emmcrton was 
in an ecstasy of torture, legs going quick¬ 
ly, one toenail black. Fighting for oxy¬ 
gen 100 feet below sea level and still 2 l /i 
miles from his turning point, he contem¬ 
plated the long, low climbs of half a mile 
or more on the return that arc the spe¬ 
cial banc of the distance runner. "I run 
alone," he said. "When I’m doing some¬ 
thing, 1 mean business." 

But the victory was not to be either 
Emmerton's or Death Valley's. It went 
to Vegas' Riggs. With a lime of 8:10 for 
the 25, in he came, outfitted for the finish 
line like an ad agency’s idea room— 
happy, throwing candy, hosing down 
onlookers with champagne, the perfect 


hustler. But there is a gentleness in Riggs, 
perhaps in any man who has just run, or 
walked, 25 miles. 

"Is Bill all right?” he asked. "That guy 
is amazing! Maybe he shouldn’t have giv¬ 
en me 25 miles. I never did anything in 
my life that hurt more. Playing Billie Jean 
was a cakewalk compared to this." 


Emmcrton came in, game and good at 
8:51. As he collapsed, he said, "I always 
wanted to have a go at the Wimbledon 
champ, and I bloody well almost beat 
him." 

Later, one was not quite sure what had 
taken place. Bobby had won a lucrative 
hustle. "Sugar Daddy, Nabisco, is pay¬ 
ing SI,000 a mile," he said, "and I told 
them to hold the check until the first of 
the year. Get it started right!" 

Emmcrton was claiming four Guinness 
Book of World Records marks—best 
times for 25 miles (3:30), 40 miles (6:37) 
and 50 miles (8:51) in Death Valley, and 
an age record as well. Both men talked 
about rematches in Iran, Australia and 
China next year. 

Perhaps we won more than they, be¬ 
ing able to witness two examples of style, 
sport and downright craziness—and 
without waking next morning with swol¬ 
len feet and throbbing legs. end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL /Sam Moses 


Nebraska pays for an Arizona Fiesta 

Invited to the bowl in Tempo, the mighty Cornhuskers accepted with the notion they would show undefeated 
Arizona State how the big boys play the game. But it was the Sun Devils who wound up having a ball 


B ig Eight fans who believed that the 
game as played in the Western Ath¬ 
letic Conference was touch football are 
looking for a new faith these days. By 
upsetting Nebraska 17-14 in the Fiesta 
Bowl Arizona State proved it belongs up 
there among the best college teams in the 
nation—yes, with Ohio State, Oklahoma 
or anybody else you want to name. 

The Fiesta was a genuine thriller, and 
although the outcome shocked some peo¬ 
ple—about a million Nebraskans, for 
sure—the way ASU pulled it off should 
have come as no surprise. Coach Frank 
Kush publicly announced the battle plan 
three days before the game, and the Sun 
Devils did exactly what he promised they 
would, which was blitz and stunt and razz 
and dazz and swing for the fence and run 
at those Nebraska giants every way but 
straight. They distracted the Huskers and 
confused them and did not hold still long 


enough for Nebraska to sit on them, 
which the Big Red has been known to 
do to its opponents—10 times this sea¬ 
son, in fact. In short, they were as un¬ 
predictable and uncooperative as they 
could be. Devils that they are. 

It was enough to make the Cornhusk¬ 
ers sorry they had changed their minds 
about going to Tempe. Nebraska had 
said thanks-but-no-thanks to the first 
Fiesta invitation, but reconsidered after 
losing to Oklahoma and discovering it 
was either go to Tempe or spend Christ¬ 
mas in Lincoln. The visitors came to 
town humble and said things like, "Gee, 
Fiesta Bowl, it wasn’t anything personal, 
no lack of respect intended, we really 
think State has a real fine football team 
and will be a worthy opponent, it’s just 
that you caught us in a bad mood, right 
before the Oklahoma game and all.” The 
Fiesta folks graciously forgave the Husk- 


WITH HIS COACH/FATHER PEEKING OVER HIS SHOULDER, OAN KUSH BOOTS ONE HOME 



ers and rolled out the red carpet—Ne¬ 
braska red, of course. Nebraska, shoot¬ 
ing for an NCAA record of seven straight 
bowl victories, said it had never been 
treated with such consideration. The 
Fiesta committee was bent on proving 
that Tempe is as pleasant at Christmas¬ 
time as Pasadena or Miami or New Or¬ 
leans or Dallas, and, at roughly 65° dur¬ 
ing the week, it convinced a lot of people. 

This was Arizona State's fourth trip 
to the Fiesta Bowl in five years, if you 
can call playing in your own stadium a 
trip. But 4 for 5 is fair enough, since the 
bowl was invented in 1971 to accommo¬ 
date Arizona State anyhow. Technically 
it was created for the WAC champion 
to be host, but Arizona State is regular¬ 
ly the winner of that league. 

This year’s game meant something spe¬ 
cial to both the team and the conference. 
ASU had completed an undefeated reg¬ 
ular season but still had to listen to snick¬ 
ers about its soft schedule, and the WAC 
wanted to prove its teams were not all 
pushovers. If Nebraska had murdered 
State, as many thought it would, the 
WAC would have had to hide among the 
cacti for another 10 years or so. Now it 
can rightfully say, "We told you so.” Or 
something more thorny. 

The game was one of those David and 
Goliath numbers. Nebraska dwarfed 
ASU not only in reputation but physi¬ 
cally as well. "Even their coaches are 
big," said the 5'9* Kush, who looks up 
pretty far when he talks to 6' 3 v Tom Os¬ 
borne of Nebraska. But Kush’s record 
in 18 seasons at ASU is anything but 
diminutive; his winning percentage— 
.795—is second only to Joe Paterno’s at 
Penn State. Like Paterno, Kush has 
turned down fine offers to coach pro 
teams. 

Two plays after State kicked off, ASU 
Linebacker Larry Gordon came out of 
the air with a poorly aimed Nebraska 
pass, and three minutes later Dan Kush, 
the coach’s son, kicked a 27-yard field 
goal. 


With the score 3-0, Nebraska-Quarter- 
back Vince Ferragamo was, surprisingly, 
banished to the bench like a sour singer 
in an amateur show, and replaced by Ter¬ 
ry Luck. "Vince is a fine quarterback," 
said Osborne later, "but Luck is more 
experienced at callingaudibles.”The way 
Arizona State was blitzing there was go¬ 
ing to be a lot of signal-switching. 

The change seemed to work. Early in 
the second quarter Monte Anthony, a 
sophomore 1-back, rambled for 34 yards 
to the State seven. He scored on a fourth- 
down dive and the Cornhuskers were 
ahead 7 3. But one exchange of downs 
later Nebraska lost the ball on a fumble 
by Fullback Tony Davis, who set an all- 
time school rushing record of 2,445 yards 
during the game. After another exchange 
Arizona State gained possession at mid¬ 
field with 1:27 remaining in the half. 
Kush instructed his quarterback, Dennis 
Sproul, to pull out all the stops. Sprout 
had lost confidence early in the season, 
largely because of home-crowd boos, but 
this time there were only cheers among 
the 51,396 spectators—a stadium rec¬ 
ord—and Sproul was ready. He fired nine 
consecutive passes, four of them com¬ 
plete, and with only one second left 
young Kush converted a 33-yard field 
goal to make the score 7-6. 

Nebraska resurrected its grind-it-out 
game in the third quarter, and Anthony 
scored again on a four-yard burst, cap¬ 
ping a drive of 91 yards. But Sproul came 
back, mixing his calls and his passes 
beautifully, despite two frustrating ille¬ 
gal procedure penalties—the price ASU 
paid for its attempts to keep Nebraska’s 
crack defense off balance. 

The turning point came when State 
had a fourth and one on the Nebraska 
13 early in the final quarter. Kush sent 
in his son for yet another field-goal at¬ 
tempt, but Sproul waved Kush Jr. back 
and then talked Kush Sr. into going for 
the first down. "I could tell by Dennis’ 
eyes he wanted it so bad that he couldn’t 
miss,” said the coach later. Sproul got 
the first down with a keeper off guard, 
but he pinched a nerve in his left elbow 
on the play. Fred Mortensen, who had 
started at quarterback while Sproul 
was having his confidence problems, 
came off the bench and hit John Jeffer¬ 
son in the chest with a 10-yard touch¬ 
down pass. He followed that completion 
with a perfect lob into the corner of the 
end zone to the other wide receiver, Lar¬ 


ry Mucker, and the two-point conversion 
tied the game at 14-14. 

By now the crowd was booming out 
its pleasure. Luck repeatedly had to in¬ 
terrupt his signal calling to ask for quiet, 
and any friendly-rivalry feelings between 
the teams had worn away. A fight broke 
out between Linebacker Larry Gordon 
and Rik Bonness, Nebraska's All-Amer¬ 
ica center, and both were ejected, which 
did not prevent the sportswriters from 
voting Gordon the outstanding defensive 
player, apparently reasoning that "out¬ 
standing” means hard-hitting. 

Sproul went back into the game when 
State got the ball, and completed a 17- 
yard pass to Jefferson, the outstanding 
offensive player. After three short rush¬ 
es by Fast Freddy Williams, who gained 
111 yards, Dan Kush was sent on the field 
again. This time he stayed, and with 4:50 
left, kicked a 29-yard field goal. "It was 
a typical Polish Christmas present to 
me," said his father. "It came a day late." 

Still, Nebraska almost pulled it out. 
With 1:18 remaining. Luck hit Fullback 
Davis at the ASU 21, but a solid tackle 
by Safety John Harris caused Davis’ sec¬ 
ond costly fumble of the day, and State 
recovered. The field was covered by Ar¬ 
izona fans before the clock reached zero. 

State linebackers had read Nebraska’s 


plays well all afternoon, and the secon¬ 
dary, whose pass defense was no better 
than 107th in the nation, had outdone 
itself. “Their linebackers and secondary 
are as good as Oklahoma’s," said Os¬ 
borne. “In fact. Arizona State has as 
much talent man-for-man as any team 
Nebraska has faced, with the probable 
exception of Oklahoma." 

“This game will give the nation an op¬ 
portunity to compare us," said Kush. 
"And I hope people see we’re big time." 
As Nebraskans must grudgingly admit. 
• 

Nebraska's defeat in Tempe was the Big 
Eight’s third bowl failure, as Kansas.and 
Colorado went down in the Sun and As¬ 
tro-Bluebonnet games. The Buffaloes 
lost the hard way when Texas turned a 
21-7 halftime deficit into a 38-21 victory. 

The Longhorns' stampede was played 
to the tune of The Campbells Are Com¬ 
ing. Sophomore Earl Campbell was the 
game's top offensive player w ; ith 95 yards 
rushing and a two-point conversion 
catch. Freshman brother Tim, an end, 
was the best defender, blocking a Col¬ 
orado punt and recovering the ball fora 
touchdown, and Sacking the quarterback 
twice. 

Texas also got an emotional boost 
from Quarterback Marty Akins, who 
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was due to be operated on four days lat¬ 
er. His injured right knee eliminated 
Akins as a running threat, but his lead¬ 
ership, timely passes (four for five and a 
touchdown) and quick pitches, including 
a new outside play to Campbell, were 
decisive. 

The Longhorns were outplayed in the 
first half but devastating in the second, 
scoring 24 points in 7:41 of the third pe¬ 
riod. The explosion reminded television 
analyst Ara Parseghian (and a few mil¬ 
lion viewers) of USC's recovery against 
his Notre Dame team last year. 

Colorado mistakes played an impor¬ 
tant part in the reversal of fortunes. A 
fumble at the Buffalo 34 set up Jimmy 
Walker’s three-yard scoring run for Tex¬ 
as and another led to Russell Erxleben’s 
bowl-record 55-yard field goal. There 
were also Campbell's blocked-punt 
touchdown and a Colorado quick-kick 
attempt that went only 30 yards to the 
Buffalo 36. Johnny Jones capped Texas' 
march by bounding in from the four. 

"I thought we would be playing the 
second half for pride," said Coach Dar¬ 
rell Royal, “but it turned out we were 
playing to win. I don’t know if we have 
ever had a better 30-minute effort." 

During the last four games of Pitts¬ 
burgh’s 7-4 regular season, his own hip 
injury and the play of Matt Cavanaugh 
kept Quarterback Robert Haygood on 
the bench. But it was Haygood who 
sparked the Tanthers’ impressive 33-19 
Sun Bowl victory over Kansas, the 
school's first postseason win since the 
1937 Rose Bow l. Haygood celebrated his 
return to the starting job by rushing for 
101 yards and completing eight of II 
passes, including a seven-yard touch¬ 
down throw to Gordon Jones. The qual¬ 
ity that made him the game's Most Valu¬ 
able Player, however, was his ability to 
read the Kansas defense and expertly 
pitch the ball to Tony Dorsett and El¬ 
liott Walker. Those two burst through 
huge holes and around flagging defenders 
for two touchdowns apiece and respec¬ 
tive rushing totals of 142 and 123 yards. 

The afternoon was much less pleasant 
for Jayhawk Quarterback Nolan Crom¬ 
well, who failed on all six of his pass at¬ 
tempts and was on the losing end of two 
critical decisions by the officials early in 
the game. The first occurred when Crom¬ 
well's apparent lateral to Bill Campfield 
was ruled an illegal forward pass, elim¬ 
inating a 73-yard touchdown play. The 


second came a few minutes later when 
Cromwell's fourth-and-inches plunge 
was spotted short of the first-down mark¬ 
er at the Pitt 16. 

Four plays later Walker dashed 60 
yards and the Panthers were headed for 
a 19-0 halftime lead. Kansas tried to re¬ 
taliate in the third quarter when Laverne 
Smith sprinted 55 yards for a score, but 
a second drive fell short at the 35. Hay¬ 
good then marched Pittsburgh 67 yards 
to the clinching touchdown. 

The Panthers' victory once more illus¬ 
trated the limitations of wishbone offens¬ 
es and the uselessness of curfews. Kan¬ 
sas had both, allowing Pittsburgh most 
of the fun before the game and all of the 
fun during it. With 18 Panther starters 
back next year, the fun may be just 
beginning. 

Now we know why USC lost its last four 
regular-season games. The Trojans did 
not want to resume their Rose Bowl waltz 
with Ohio State. “We were sick and tired 
of playing Woody Hayes," Coach John 
McKay deadpanned before the Liberty 
Bowl. “It was always the same old team 
and we always won.” 

Well, almost always. And when pre¬ 
sented a different challenge in Texas 
A&M, Southern Cal won again, 20-0. 

An offensive surge in the second quar¬ 
ter produced 17 points and all of the 
game's excitement (unless you count a 
no-decision fistfight toward the end). 
Quarterback Vince Evans, a so-so pass¬ 
er, played the lead role by setting up the 
first touchdown with a 65-yard comple¬ 
tion to Randy Simmrin that took the 
Trojans to the one-yard line. Fullback 
Mosi Tatupu carried the ball in from 
there. The second touchdown came when 
Ricky Bell turned a screen pass into a 
brilliant 76-yard scoring pass play, the 
longest in Liberty Bowl history. The dash 
made up for a quite mediocre rushing 
game in which Bell gained only 82 yards 
in 28 carries. Even so, he passed O.J. 
Simpson as USC's single-season rushing 
leader with 1,957 yards. 

The remainder of the game was some¬ 
thing of a bore, and a chilly one at that 
for the record turnout of 52,129 at 
Memphis. The Aggies might have 
warmed up the evening with a little of¬ 
fense of their own, but they could gen¬ 
erate only 247 yards. “Everybody forgot 
there were two good defensive teams out 
there," McKay said. 

The Aggies probably suffered from a 


tactical error by Coach Emory Bellard. 
Although it was primarily the wishbone 
that had taken A&M to the three-yard 
line in the first quarter, Bellard frequent¬ 
ly ordered a switch to the I formation in 
the hope of getting Bubba Bean more 
rushing opportunities. Bean got 80 yards 
but the Aggies were shut out for the first 
time in 51 games. 

With this second straight defeat, A&M 
lost much of the prestige it had gained 
while winning its first 10 games. But USC 
restored some luster to its record. And 
this was McKay's last college game. It 
would hardly have done for him to leave 
as a loser. 

In 1864 and '65 General William T. Sher¬ 
man marched the Union army through 
the South. In the last three Tangerine 
Bowls, Quarterback Sherman Smith has 
marched Miami of Ohio through much 
of the South, too—Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina. The most recent excur¬ 
sion was the most decisive, a 20-7 vic¬ 
tory over the Gamecocks that gave the 
senior-dominated Redskins a 32-1-1 rec¬ 
ord over the last three years. Their only 
loss over this period was a missed extra¬ 
point 14-13 defeat at Michigan State in 
the second game of this season. 

Miami's defense was as unyielding as 
the Tangerine Bowl ticket-taker who re¬ 
fused to admit the Governor of South 
Carolina without proper credentials. 
Middle Guard Jeff Kelly led a charge that 
held the usually strong Gamecock run¬ 
ning game to 56 yards in 30 carries and 
constantly harassed Quarterback Jeff 
Grantz. "The key to the game," South 
Carolina Coach Jim Carlen said, “was 
our inability to keep their defensive line 
off Grantz. We had receivers open be¬ 
hind everybody but we didn’t have 
enough time to get the ball to them." 

The Gamecocks did drive to the nine- 
yard line after the opening kickoff, but 
they missed a field goal and Miami con¬ 
trolled the rest of the action. Smith's 10 
completions in 13 attempts set up both 
touchdowns, which came on short runs 
by Rob Carpenter in the first and sec¬ 
ond quarters. Carpenter’s scores and his 
120 yards rushing made him the game's 
best-back for the second year in a row. 

South Carolina trailed 17-0 before 
Grantz finally led the Gamecocks to a 
touchdown late in the third quarter. Fred 
Johnson's second field goal concluded 
the scoring. 

—Larry Keith 
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SMALL 

WORLD 


Remember model building? The little ships, the 
planes that flew? Most boys go through an acute 
phase—and a lot of adults never get out of it 


Midway. 1942: and down goes another TBD Devastator 
A more peaceful 1930 produced the Packard Boattail Speedster: this model is also made by Monogram. \ 
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C ement upper side main wing halves left (20) and 
right (21) to the upper side of the main wing. If 
type C version, fix gun covers (30) at points des¬ 
ignated by arrows in the illustration. Cement canopy (32), 
rear mirror (31) and antenna (33) into positions indicat¬ 
ed. ..." My muscles ache from the concentration of fitting 
small pieces of plastic together. The work is painstaking 
and maddening. I am 35 years old and spending an evening 
building a plastic model airplane, in some desperate attempt 
to recapture my youth. The construction of model planes 
and ships was an obsessive part of my childhood, and I am 
attempting to discover what about it was so satisfying— 
and so necessary. 

Memory works on its own principles. In Remembrance 
of Things Past , Marcel Proust 
claims that it was madeleines , 
small, molded cookies, that 
had brought his memory, the 
scenes of childhood and ad¬ 
olescence, flooding back into 
his mind. The mere taste of a 
cookie and one of the world’s 
great authors was off for 1,000 
pages of reminiscence. 

That’s O.K. if you’re 
French, but the American in 
search of his past needs some¬ 
thing stronger than cookies. 

For me it is airplane glue. One 
good whiff of Testor's or Du¬ 
Pont or Ambroid and I’m 
thrown back into that phan¬ 
tasmagoria called American 
boyhood, where modeling P- 
51s and Chris-Craft cruisers 
was a linchpin of sanity and 
order in the emotional rum¬ 
blings of those hormonal, 
confusing years. The fact that 
model building is now a sophisticated leisure activity, a 
booming industry and an organized hobby means nothing 
to a man deep in the time capsule of memory. 

I started building models before Eisenhower had his first 
heart attack. In the early ’50s there were two types of mod¬ 
el kits, both of which were difficult to complete, or even to 
start, for a preteen. There were “realistic" models, mostly 
of ships, which had balsa-wood hulls and die-cast metal 
deck fittings. The block of balsa wood had to be carved 
and sanded until it fit the templates that came in the kits. 
That was difficult enough for a boy, and by the time one 
got to the rigging diagrams for the Cutty Sark , a tangle of 
threads and tweezers and ratlines calling for 300 hours of 
patient detail work, it was hopeless. 

The other, more popular, kits were for the flying model 
airplanes. Assembled and fitted with tiny gasoline engines, 
they would scream around your head on wire tethers until 
you dizzily hoped they would run out of fuel. These were 


nonrepresentational, for the most part; it was too difficult 
for companies to produce something that was aerodynam- 
ically sound and also looked like a B-17. But no matter 
how they looked, they were complicated. One built them 
the way a real airplane was assembled. There were balsa- 
wood struts to be glued together to form a light, strong 
frame. This was covered with pieces of bright silk paper, 
lacquered heavily with “dope," fitted with an engine or a 
monster rubber band and flown until a pufT of wind crashed 
it into the tree branches. 

I would sit for hours over these models, T-pins stuck in 
my mother’s best card table to hold the glued pieces to¬ 
gether while they dried, paring away with my X-acto knife 
at the dotted lines on sheets of balsa wood for more pieces. 

Each was part of a litany of 
frustration. More often than 
not the models were never 
finished. 

Not everyone was defeated 
by the maddening precision 
and the demand for endless 
patience involved in success¬ 
ful model building. Many 
boys finished these airplanes 
and flew them Saturdays in 
the park. They were the kids 
who would blossom into Ea¬ 
gle Scouts, class presidents 
and surgeons. The rest of us 
hacked away and smeared 
glue, dreaming of better 
things. 

As a kid I hung around my 
local hobby shop, a dirty, 
gloomy store full of the raw 
materials of the hobbyist: 
plastic "gymp” for braiding 
whistle lanyards and brace¬ 
lets, sheets of copper that 
could be ballpecncd into lumpy wall hangings, wallet kits, 
crystal sets and feathers to make Indian headdresses. At 
the back of the store were the model kits, sheets of balsa 
wood, racks of tiny paint jars, fuel cans and a back-room 
testing stand for the small engines that would belch blue 
smoke and scream like neurotic bees when started. Pete, 
the owner, claimed he'd ruined his stomach drinking 25 
Cokes a day while refueling bombers in England during the 
war. Now he built models, dispensed advice and was gen¬ 
erally surly to customers who knew nothing about the world 
of models. 

The store did a brisk business in one item other than 
model kits—Jetex fuse. There was a small “jet” engine for 
model kits, a metal pod holding a primitive solid fuel that 
had to be ignited by a special fuse. Jetex fuse was a main¬ 
stay of adolescent pranksterism: we’d tape together the 
cardboard cores of toilet-paper rolls, wrap them in black 
electrician’s tape to resemble dynamite, stick in a Jetex fuse. 



Artist Paine perfects a 1969 French Matra MS-11. 
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light it and toss it into the imaginary Deadwood banks of 
our cowboy games. The fuse burned beautifully and nois¬ 
ily. Then you went KA-ROOM and stormed the safe. 

Around 1952 a company called Strombecker put out a 
kit of a DC-3, the standard passenger plane of the era, in pre¬ 
shaped, machined pine. My ship had come in. The parts 
were perfectly formed; they just needed a touch of sand¬ 
paper to smooth them out. Assembly was relatively easy, a 
quick job with the aluminum paint, slap on the decals and 
presto! something that actually resembled a DC-3! It could 
sit there on your desk, next to the math homework, and 
not seem hopelessly amateurish. 

It wasn’t long before styrene became popular in models. 
Soon Rcvell, Monogram, Aurora and other U.S. model 
companies were producing 
all-plastic kits. Ships, tanks, 
planes and cars came out with 
dizzying speed. 

These injection-molded, 
polystyrene models were real. 

Not realistic. You could see 
the rivets in the armor plate, 
the planking on the deck. And 
you didn’t have to be Michel¬ 
angelo standing before your 
blank cube of balsa wood to 
create something passable. 

There were no gasoline en¬ 
gines to slice your fingers, no 
careful cutting and sanding, 
no books on aerodynamics in¬ 
volved. Any fool with a tube 
of cement, some rubber bands 
and moderate patience could 
build a P-51 Mustang fighter. 

We learned, however, that 
the plastic models contained 
their own riddles. Unlike the 
traditional, funky, tart-smell- 
ing glue used on wooden models, the cement for styrene 
was deadly. Not the sniffing of it—that was for the next 
generation of pubescent thrill seekers—but its effect on plas¬ 
tic. Model kits then, as today, came with the ship’s hull or 
plane’s fuselage in halves. Pegs and holes guided the pieces 
together, and if the kit wasn’t warped, and if you were lucky, 
they fitted. You smeared glue “sparingly*' on the surfaces, 
as the directions cautioned, and slapped the halves togeth¬ 
er. Then the glue oozed out onto the surface of the model, 
ruining it. 

Another problem, and one of the more intense, was paint¬ 
ing. Plastic models are very smooth and the enamel very 
runny. With masking tape and careful brush strokes it was 
almost possible to get a crisp, accurate waterline on a ship 
model, the rust red meeting the battleship gray in some sem¬ 
blance of order. But when one peeled off the masking tape 
there would invariably be revealed one place where the tape 
had bubbled, and the model would look as if a tiny sailor 


hanging over the side with a gray paintbrush had fallen from 
the scaffolding, dragging his brush all the way down. Paint¬ 
ing propeller tips, miniature wheels or hairlines on tiny pilots 
was agony. I remember once painting the boots of a jeep 
driver and noticing a strange taste in my mouth. It was 
blood. In adolescent concentration, I had bitten my tongue. 

When models were truly too far gone with weird tumors 
of glue, FBI-quality thumbprints on the bombardier’s can¬ 
opy and the decals upside down, we would gather in a va¬ 
cant lot with our rejects, pump the cockpits full of glue, set 
the planes afire and hurl them through the air, yelling 
“GAAAHH! ARRRGH!" as imaginary burning air crews 
bailed out over the Channel. We stood in the thick, black 
smoke of the fuming plastic—small warriors who had sur¬ 
vived a ditching at sea or were 
ready to fight our way out of 
the Burma jungles. 

The secret of models then 
was imagination, and the keys 
to imagination were the clear 
plastic parts: canopies, port¬ 
holes, windshields. That is 
where the men would be: the 
P-38 pilot under his canopy, 
the captain of the U.S.S. En¬ 
terprise behind the porthole. 
These windows were the two- 
way mirrors of modeling. The 
thrill was to imagine oneself 
at the controls. It was you on 
the bridge, feeling the carrier 
pitch; you pressed back in the 
seat as the Mustang lifted 
from the runway. No matter 
how often a boy stared at his 
models, the pure, acetylene 
fantasy was that the canopy 
was no longer a tiny piece of 
styrene but WW II Perspex, 
and he looked out not at the banal tranquillity of a boy’s 
room on a spring evening but at the night sky, alive with 
flak, over Berlin, or at the moonlight shimmering on Leyte 
Gulf. “That’s Admiral Tommy Schoolbooks to you, sailor. 
Carry on.” 

The good models that we built gathered dust on the 
shelves next to high school textbooks when they accumu¬ 
lated. The kits filled the gap between Ivanhoe and televi¬ 
sion. The little vehicles were the steeds on which we tilted 
at Tojo, Hitler and Mussolini. They were instruments that 
allowed us to play out the fantasies of the Korean War. 
They mattered deeply. 

And then came girls. And a driver's license. And the mod¬ 
els went to the attic. Our lives had become full-scale, and 
miniaturization was a childish compulsion. 

I had forgotten models for 15 years, until, one day recently, 
while cruising the local discount department store, scout- 

conllnued 
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ing bargains on Phillips head 
screws, caramel corn and sail¬ 
boats, I stopped at the kits 
counter and impulsively 
bought a couple. It was a de¬ 
viously nostalgic thing to do, 
like disguising one's Buddy 
Holly records in Rolling 
Stones'jackets. 1 pretended to 
the check-out girl that I had 
a 12-year-old son (actually a 
4-year-old daughter), and 
that old dad was going to 
show him the ropes of mod¬ 
eling. She studied my check 
extra hard and snapped her 
gum in Morse code. 

The models in the store 
were of a wider variety than I 
remembered. There were the 
standard Visible Man kits, 
with little organs and struc¬ 
tures to paint. And skulls that 
glow in the dark. But there 
were new ones, also, of the 
Star Trek crew and Planet of 
the Apes personnel anil tableau models entitled "Giant Ta¬ 
rantula Eats City,” "Pterodactyls Battle To Death!" These 
were a bit kinky for my pedestrian tastes, so I started off 
with a modest snap-together kit that required no glue and 
contained only 10 to 15 parts. It was called "Cro-Magnon 
Woman (Homo sapiens)." The box art, always half the kick 
in modeling, showed a woman dressed in a revealing mas¬ 
todon skin throwing up her arms in terror at a fanged, two- 
headed snake in a dead tree. She was very smooth for a 
Cro-Magnon woman, and rather resembled Veronica of Ar¬ 
chie comics. In the background shaggy men hunched in a 
cave mouth gnawing raw meat and whacking the earth with 
clubs, apparently out of boredom. A volcano erupted in 
the distance, and two dinosaurs bled in combat. 

When I had all the pieces laid out, the problems of mod¬ 
eling returned in a rush. First of all, there were two sets of 
arms and legs. You could make a Cro-Magnon Veronica 
manifesting different reactions to the snake: scared witless 
or apoplectic. I went for the extreme. The parts snapped 
together easily enough, but then there was the question of 
painting. Veronica was an even coffee color. How does one 
pick a color scheme for prehistory? Also, Veronica wouldn't 
stand up on the plastic base that came with the kit. The 
snake stuck in the dead tree looked fine, so I placed Ve¬ 
ronica lying down, in a dead faint. I thought it was quite 
creative until my daughter happened by and said, “Thanks 
for the doll, Dad," and wandered off with Cro-Magnon 
woman, leaving me with the two-headed snake. So much 
for realism in model kits. 

Another whole new area of modeling had developed since 
1 built ships as a boy: cars. The discount and hobby stores 
are lined with model auto kits. Of these, racing cars are the 
most detailed and the most exciting. There is Bobby Al¬ 


lison’s Malibu Chevy, with a 
tiny Bobby Allison at the 
wheel of the Grand National 
car, which, like the original 
vehicle, can be covered with 
tiny decals listing the spon¬ 
sor’s products: Hurst shifters, 
DieHard batteries and Coca- 
Cola, including an "It's the 
real thing" paste-on. Then 
there is R. Penske's Indy spe¬ 
cial, which, with proper paint¬ 
ing and choice of decals, can 
be built as either a "Norton 
Spirit" or the “Sunoco Dx." 
And Roger DcCoster’s Suzu¬ 
ki motocross motorcycle. 
This comes minus Roger, so 
you must pretend that he is off 
somewhere giving an inter¬ 
view or that he is hospitalized. 

I also found that, along 
with prehistory kits, TV series 
and fantastic tableaux with gi¬ 
ant spiders, there arc models 
of real animals. If you believe 
in sympathetic magic, as did Cro-Magnon man, who drew 
pictures of the deer he hoped to kill on his cave walls, you 
might want to get a white-tailed deer kit. It comes complete 
with a red squirrel perched on its back. You can also buy a 
model kit of a flintlock pistol and go "boom" at the tiny 
buck. 

With all this available, I refused to give up after the fail¬ 
ure of the Cro-Magnon woman, and next tried one of the 
classic plastic model kits, a Spitfire Mk. 5, in I 48 scale. 
The Spitfire, one of the great fighters of WW II, brought 
back memories: Their Finest Hour, So Much Owed By So 
Many to So Few, Ack-Ack Over the Channel, leather flight 
jackets with woolly collars. 

Only six inches long, the kit contained maybe 50 parts. 
The usual problems reared their heads. Glue bubbled from 
the seams, decals still needed the hand of Marcus Wclby, 
M.D. to be affixed correctly and painting had moved to a 
new order of reality, difficult to fathom. The instruction 
sheet showed three versions of camouflage, for different 
years and squadrons of R.A.F. home-based Spitfires. There 
were alternative gun placements, antennae and accessories, 
depending on which version you intended. The kit purport¬ 
ed to be an exact replica of a Spitfire MKVB No. 74 Tiger 
Squadron, R.A.F., as the plane appeared in 1941. 

The directions said that the plane was flown by Adolph 
G. (Sailor) Malan, Group Captain, who shot down 32 
planes in his stint with the R.A.F. Captain Malan was an 
Afrikaner from Wellington, South Africa. As a kid, when 
I’d built a Spitfire, I had to be Tyrone Power in A Yank in 
the R.A.F. But no longer would I have to pretend to be a 
mere actor. Now I could be Captain Adolph G. Malan in 
1941. "Start your engines. Cheerio!” 

A final stunning blow to my quaint ideas of the model 
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scene was the name of the manufacturer of this kit: the 
Fujimi Mokei Co., Ltd., Shizuoka, Japan. Modeling had 
gone international, and the fact that a former enemy put 
out models of a British plane seemed to bother no one. 

The last kit I attempted was from Monogram, an estab¬ 
lished American firm. The model was of a P-61. Made by 
Northrop near the end of WW II, it was commonly known 
as the Black Widow. Painted black and flying at night, the 
heavily armed fighter took over the South Pacific skies: as 
a daytime fighter it was far less effective. As with the 
Spitfire kit, the historical information accompanying the 
Black Widow was minutely detailed. I learned, for instance, 
that there was a change of eight inches in length between 
the “A” and "B" versions of the aircraft. And this partic¬ 
ular P-61 had been piloted by Major Carroll C. Smith of 
the 418th Night Fighter Squadron. I even learned that on 
the night of Dec. 29, 1944 Major Smith and his radar op¬ 
erator, Lieut. Phillip Porter, shot down four Japanese 
planes, a record. The plane, for obvious reasons, was dubbed 
“Time's A' Wastin'," and had a logo of a Snuffy Smith- 
type figure scurrying toward home. 

The kit was another masterpiece of detail. There were, of 
course, various instructions for the “A" and “B" versions: 
there were six separate canopies of clear styrene; the flaps 
could be positioned cither up or down and the cockpit in¬ 
teriors were lavishly detailed with tiny altimeters, levers and 
wheels. Had I still been 13,1 probably would not have been 
able to bear the detail. I would have gone quietly out of my 
mind, entering some total fantasy from which I never 
would have returned. 

I had no hope of completing the plane, but examining 
the parts and reading the instructions were almost worth 
the $6 I paid for the kit. The interior of the P-61 wasn’t to 
be painted a yellowish white, but "zinc chromate." The 
decals had invasion stripes and tiny Japanese flags for the 
seven "kills" of Major Smith, and writing so tiny you need¬ 
ed a magnifying glass to read "life raft inside panel,” "cau¬ 
tion—remove service wires before removing radar cone" 
and "first-aid kit inside door." 

The kit also contained a brochure entitled Tips on Build¬ 
ing Dioramas. What I at first mistook to be a photograph 
of an operational P-61 turned out to be a diorama. It was 
so realistic it made the model spaceships in the movie 2001: 
A Space Odyssey seem like clumsy toys. 

The scene represented was "an olive drab and gray P-61 
of the 6th Night Fighter Squadron operating off Saipan in 
October 1944." Was that the 11th or 12th? Nothing could 
surprise me now, I thought. The diorama was on a ply¬ 
wood base about 20 inches square. The plane was stripped 
down for service and repair. The leading edges of the w ings 
were almost bare of paint, the steel showing through where 
the coral sand from the prop wash had scoured the surface. 
The upper surfaces of the plane were bleached from the 
Pacific sun, exhaust ducts made dirty smears on the en¬ 
gines, oil spills stained the sand. There were lifelike palm 
trees, a disassembled propeller lying on a tarpaulin, drums 
of fuel, an engine hanging from a portable block hoist, a 
table set up of planks on fuel drums, where machine guns 
were being cleaned with tools no bigger than an eyelash. 


And, of course, there were men. Perhaps three inches tall, 
the crew was actually working on the plane. This had gone 
beyond “lifelike" or "gee, isn’t that neat?" This was the 
stuff of nightmares—miniaturized history. A static world 
war on a piece of plywood. One sunburned crewman lifted 
a machine gun onto the oil-stained table and, if you looked 
very closely, you could see that he had a five o’clock shad¬ 
ow. ("Better shave that, soldier.’’) And if you looked even 
more closely, the guy was wearing a prewar Chicago Cubs 
baseball cap! I locked the doors and wondered if the guy 
was still alive, a car salesman somewhere in Peoria or 
Cicero. Did he know that a tiny piece of styrene had been 
molded and painted and "superdetailed" (the brochure’s 
word) into a miniature likeness of himself? 

The brochure was full of tips on building dioramas. You 
use Liquitex gray acrylic paint in a glue plunger to make 
scparational lines in the concrete runway, for instance. In 
the wet sand and pebbles of the turf, underlaid with Cell-u- 
clay, you make footprints and tire tracks and use unraveled 
hemp rope colored with green food dye for grass. You make 
camouflage nets from cheesecloth, tarpaulins from wet fa¬ 
cial tissue painted with thinned white glue. Bullet and shell 
holes arc done with the tip of a hot knife—although why 
not build tiny guns and bullets and do it for real? 

There were many cautions for the burgeoning dioramist 
"Tanks get filthy, airplanes merely dirty." Figures of men 
required that the modeler become a tiny Dr. Frankenstein: 
"... figures could be cut apart at the waist and swapped. 
The same could be done with arms, legs and heads." All 
this surgery was to get certain poses out of the small fig¬ 
ures. Dioramists borrow parts from other model kits, use 
HO scale railroad model equipment and build ammo box¬ 
es, water cans and fire extinguishers from bits of sheet plas¬ 
tic, cardboard and that now ancient standby—balsa wood. 

This kind of modeling resembled what I had done as a 
boy as much as a 1950 professional football team resem¬ 
bled the contestants in last year’s Super Bowl. How could 
one be sure it was still a hobby and not the life work of a 
sect of particularly tiny monks somewhere on a mountain- 
top? To check out the state of the pastime—or religion or 
art—that modeling had become, I visited one of the new, 
hardcore modeling stores. Called the Squadron Shop, the 
establishment in Syosset, N.Y. bore little resemblance to 
the hobby huts of my boyhood. The place was new, clean, 
well lit and was floor-to-ceiling, wall-to-wall models. It was 
a Saturday morning and model builders had gathered to 
drink free coffee, show off their latest productions and talk 
shop. 

They were not kids. Mostly men in their 30s and 40s, 
they spanned the spectrum of the middle class. There would 
be no way for a policeman to tell, if one of these guys were 
captured on the street, that he'd just painted a German Hein- 
kel bomber. Normal-looking grown men. they walked 
around the shop, delicately holding small ships and tanks 
and planes, browsing through the racks of models and par¬ 
aphernalia and tools. 

And there was enough to browse through—1,000 models 
on the racks. All of them plastic, all of them static, non¬ 
flying. non-operating kits. There was notagasoline engine to 
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SMALL WORLD continued 

be seen, and no “hobby” stuff, either. 
This was rollcd-up-slceves modeling. 

The kits ranged in size from a 1 /72 
scale B-52 with a wingspan of 30 inches 
to a 1 /72 scale T-34 Russian tank, 2V4 
inches long. Ninety percent were military 
vehicles, most of WW II vintage. But the 
standard, mass-produced kits were only 
a part of the whole scene. There were 
many to help the dioramist convert his 
SI.98 kit into a 2,000-hour project. Kits 
with titles like: Two Cottages Reduced 
to Ruins, Jerry Cans & Oil Drums, 1936- 
45. Barbed & Concertina Wire. 

Model paints had bloomed into an 
extravaganza of military earth hues, ar¬ 
ranged not by color but by nation, war 
and theater of operation: “Khaki, Brit¬ 
ish, North Africa, 1940.” There were 
thick volumes of decal sheets in a va¬ 
riety of scales and “conversion kits" of 
inexpensive vacuum-formed plastic parts 
to transform the MIG-19A to a “B" 
version. There were drills from Sweden, 
two-hair brushes to paint the five o’clock 
shadows on tiny sergeants, odd files for 
small places and a substantial library of 
periodicals and books covering every¬ 
thing from German paratrooper cam¬ 
ouflage patterns in Holland, 1943, to 
the hues of hat plumage on Napoleonic 
uniforms. 

And if one tired of models, there were 
war games. Not only the usual "Battle 
of the Bulge" and “Gettysburg" variety, 
but also "Year of the Rat—Vietnam, 
Spring, 1972" and “Sinai—The 1956, '67 
and ’73 Desert Wars.” Three wars for the 
price of one, though brief. There were 
games based on battles so obscure they 
have already slipped through the fingers 
of history. 

As I pondered a kit containing "fig¬ 
ures running. Korea," a stalwart, clean- 
cut man asked the cashier, "Where's the 
latrine?" The military ambience of the 
place was overpowering. When I was a 
boy, most models had been of military 
subjects. But whereas we were boys look¬ 
ing for heroic vehicles some five years 
after a major war, these were grown men, 
most of them in their middle 30s—too 
young by any standards to have been in 
WW II—walking around 30 years after 
the fact in a shop that contained more 
technical information and outdated stra¬ 
tegic secrets than the Department of War 
in 1944. 

Bruce Culver is 34, a medical illustra¬ 
tor at a Brooklyn hospital. By day Bruce 
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is a mild-mannered member of the white- 
collar army of commuters, but on eve¬ 
nings and weekends he becomes a tech¬ 
nical expert on the engineering and 
performance of German armor. 1936-45. 
He knows everything about Dr. Porsche, 
creator of the dreaded Panzer tank—and 
the prototypical Volkswagen—and can 
tell you things about the subject Hitler 
didn't know. Bruce got into modeling 
seven years ago, and it became more than 
a hobby. "Serious modeling, the super- 
detailing and diorama stuff, got going 
about 1968," he says. “It made the slap¬ 
ping together of pieces of plastic into an 
art form and attracted a lot of older guys. 
But what it has really done is bring back 
a concern for history. The WW II vets 
are aging now, and they remember only 
the mellow experiences, the camaraderie 
of the war. It’s been up to modelers to 
preserve the accuracy of the whole pe¬ 
riod, both human and mechanistic." 

In addition to modeling, Bruce writes 
reviews in a variety of modeling maga¬ 
zines for a growing readership of enthu¬ 
siasts, and even researches armored ve¬ 
hicles for model manufacturers for a 
healthy commission. He explains some 
of the psychological reasons behind su¬ 
perrealism in model building: “You can 
takeaTamiya kit of a Sherman tank, for 
instance, paint it painstakingly, and have 
a very nice-looking model. I can enjoy 
looking at a model like that. It takes a few 
years to do it well, and then you’re bored. 
You're like a robot. A new kit comes out, 
they plug you in and you build it. 

"The fascinating part is history. You 
know, most schools stop teaching it at 
WW I. Most kids don't know anything 
about WW II. A Jewish kid in our neigh¬ 
borhood asked me if Hitler was a good 
guy or a bad guy. Modelers fill the gap. 

"Take that Sherman tank. In action 
in the war it would be covered with dirt 
and caked mud, dented by small-arms 
fire, a fender ripped off against a tree, a 
missing machine gun. Maybe a replace¬ 
ment black-out lamp would be a darker 
green than the weathered hull of the tank. 

“And the figures. A German tank 
crewman fighting in North Africa, for in¬ 
stance. His shirt would be bleached out 
more than his shorts from repeated wash¬ 
ings, he might be carrying a British pis¬ 
tol from the Battle of Tobruk. Would he 
wear the Iron Cross? Dioramas are where 
it's at for the serious guys. Because 
you've got to be accurate. I'm building a 
















Sherman tank now. On my vacation I'll 
go to the National Archives in Washing¬ 
ton. I’ll probably spend a week hunting 
down the training and operational man¬ 
uals of the version of the Sherman I’m 
building. I want to reconstruct the com¬ 
plete interior. Also, I'll go to the war mu¬ 
seum at Aberdeen, to look at actual Sher¬ 
mans. I'll take measurements and 200 or 
so photos. I've done it before.” 

If it is difficult to imagine a grown man 
hunting through the National Archives 
for a photo of a tank dashboard to put 
into a two-inch model, it is even more 
difficult to imagine what the modelers 
imagine. There is a fictional modeler, one 
Bruce Beamish, who is reputed to have 
obtained spectrographical analyses of 
German paint for his models. 

The kit manufacturers cannot keep up 
with the accuracy demanded by their cus¬ 
tomers, and modelers wish they would 
not try. Enthusiasts actually want less de¬ 
tail in kits, because it gives them a spe¬ 
cial edge to make up from scratch the 
superdetails. But the hardcore guys do 
want basic accuracy. "Some companies, 
many of the Japanese ones, take mea¬ 
surements from American tanks and 
planes that are in Japan, those that were 
left after the occupation, or were cap¬ 
tured during the war," says Bruce. 
"Many are damaged, so that when they 
photograph and measure, it's not a rep¬ 
resentative vehicle they’re working from. 
Often they'll put antennae on the wrong 
side, or use an ambulance interior for a 
three-quarter-ton truck." 

Bruce is asked by another modeler in 
the Squadron Shop how to get a real¬ 
istic rust effect on tank treads. He pa¬ 
tiently explains that operational tanks 
didn't have rust on the treads, that in fact 
it was a court-martial offense in the Ger¬ 
man army to let the treads rust. But the 
modeler won’t be put off. "I'm doing a 
model of a Panzer in Dresden two 
months after the war is over,” he says. 
"Now how do I mix the paint for rust?” 

In his office at the back of the store, 
owner Terry Mulqueen, a soft-spoken, 
34-year-old Anglo-Irishman from Lon¬ 
don, loads a pipe and stays clear of these 
intense discussions. He stoically reflects 
on modeling and its enthusiasts from the 
vantage point of eight years in the busi¬ 
ness. “It’s a good hobby,” he says, "and 
it takes such a number of hours to as¬ 
semble and paint one kit the way serious 
guys go at it now, with body filler and 


airbrush, that it is inexpensive. It might 
take an adult modeler several months to 
assemble, modify and paint one kit. The 
dioramists work several months on a 
S2.89 kit. 

"If you wanted to start out today with 
every conceivable tool for the job—an 
airbrush with compressor, electric drills 
and jeweler’s tools—it would only cost 
SI20. That's less than you pay for golf 
clubs, and you don’t have to tip a caddie 
or join a country club, cither. All you 
need is a table in the basement, a good 
lamp and you’re in business." 

Mulqueen estimates that there are tens 
of millions of model kits produced in the 
U.S.. Japan, Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy. His own store on Long Island 
sells more than 20,000 kits a year, but 
Mulqueen was startled by one recent in¬ 
dustry statistic. "We found that only 
about 70' ; of the kits sold were ever as¬ 
sembled. I guess it’s because many kits 
are bought as gifts, and kids buy kits that 
are over their heads." 

A further reason for the unfinished 
30', is that modeling has become such 
an industry, and such a nostalgic pas¬ 
time, that there arc obsessive kit collec¬ 
tors who buy and save them to sell or 
trade later, like baseball cards. “We have 
many customers who buy up each new 
model as it comes out," marvels Mul¬ 
queen, "and maybe that’s the best thing 
to do, financially. An old Strombecker 
DC-3 in the original box brings S20 at a 
modelers’ convention. 

"Over half my customers are past 28," 
he says. "It really matters to a lot of guys; 
outside their jobs, it’s their whole life.” 
(At least one enthusiast has managed to 
avoid the 9-to-5 drill altogether. Most of 
the models on these pages were done by 
Shcperd Paine, a professional free-lance 
miniature artist who is also co-owner of 
the company that produces the single fig¬ 
ures shown.) Mulqueen thinks that the 
whole WW II thrust of modeling is ex¬ 
plainable in non-military terms. "After 
WW II the vets were looking for models 
to commemorate their ship or plane or 
truck or whatever, and it was they who 
created the demand. The kits were flow¬ 
ing then. And WW II was the last clear- 
cut war in terms of right and wrong. 
Korea and Vietnam are still emotional 
events, so the younger adults stuck with 
WW II. Now it’s an exercise in pure his¬ 
tory for these guys." 

There are models from later wars. 

continued 
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Celestron Multipurpose Telescopes 



Thp Choice Th,ee masons why 
tnecnoice. experienced tele¬ 
scope enthusiasts and leading col¬ 
leges. universities and science 
centers the world over repeat¬ 
edly select Celestron telescopes. 


The Celestro 

observatory tor 
Moon, plane 
clusters and 
to 300X For 
photography 
any flat Surfi 
tube and 'oc 
on the whisk 
squirrel at the near 
focus Of 20 ft. or the 
face of a friend at half 
a mile. The 3%-lb. tube 
demounts for hand-held 
shots at 25X (Size 
swung down: 7" x 8" x 
16". Wt 12 lbs . Base 
price, including electric 
star tracker and auto¬ 
matic star locater. S750) 

The Celestron 8. Eight lull 
inches of aperture make this 


portable observatory in a suitcase the 
amateur's favorite for studying the sur¬ 
face features of Mars, the subdivided 
rings of Saturn, the ever.changing 
belt structure of Jupiter, the 
intricate hlamentary detail 
Ol deep-sky nebulae, the 
central regions ol glob¬ 
ular clusters at up to 
500X. Also the ulti¬ 
mate terrestrial tele¬ 
scope or telephoto! 
(Size swung down: 

9” x 12" x 22". 
Wt . 23 tbs . S89S) 
The Celestron 14. 
The appeal of this 
FREE prestigious, fully 

COLOR electric dome instrument is enhanced by a 

unique design that also makes it the world's 
largest one-man-portable Demount and load it 
into your compact car in live minutes' Within 
range of the Celestron 14. at up to 
850X, arc the delicate contrast levels 
of the diffuse and planetary nebulae, 
the spirals of remote galaxies 
and the quasars (Size swung 
down 18" x 22" x 44". Wt 108 
lbs S3.750) 


Celestron Pacific 2835 Columbia • Box 3578-SI • Torrance, CA 90503 

_ World's Leading Manufacturer of Compact-Portable Telescopes 



the quiet sandy beaches Wrap them around three of the world's most famous 
golf courses, a Beach and Tennis Club, equestrian center, and elegant accom¬ 
modations. Yes. the recently redecorated Del Monte Lodge is a special place 
indeed, and a favorite for those who enjoy quality dining, dancing, and relaxing 
Why not make it your special place, too? 

Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach 
(California 93953) 


Among those from Vietnam are heli¬ 
copters, riverboats and planes, but as 
Bruce Culver points out, “In WW II a 
vehicle was an honest, efficient piece of 
equipment. Then, a bomber like the B- 
29 that dropped the A-bomb needed the 
right weather, needed to see the target. 
Now there are heat-seeking missiles fired 
from miles away, a bomber costs S14 mil¬ 
lion and has a number, not a personal 
name like F.nola Gay. The personality, 
the individuality is gone, and war has be¬ 
come another aspect of computerized 
gaming. Who wants to model that?*’ 

And how will modelers handle the 
events of the ‘60s and '70s? Will there be 
tiny dioramas of Nixon helicoptering 
from the White House lawn, with mo¬ 
delers arguing over the shoulder-braid 
color of the Marine guard? Will there be 
a miniature Lee Harvey Oswald in a min¬ 
iature Texas Book Depository? Our wars 
have shifted to the streets and the Su¬ 
preme Court and finally to economic 
graphs of unemployment. Maybe a di¬ 
orama of a city in default? 

The untried men who command their 
in and out baskets each day at the office 
drive home through traffic jams, eat sup¬ 
per and rush to the basement to com¬ 
mand the 8th Air Force. They were never 
heroes. The most heroic thing left for the 
majority of us to do is dispute the elec¬ 
tric bill. 

But down there on the workbench wc 
can become Rommel, Patton, Eisenhow¬ 
er in K 2 scale. We can get all of Omaha 
Beach on the Ping-Pong table, all of the 
Pacific theater in the bathtub. Frustrated 
imagination and a hazy history move to¬ 
gether like two halves of a fuselage to be 
glued. And perhaps we need such pas¬ 
times. If we accept the fact that it’s all 
right for a kid to think he's a Yank in 
the R.A.F., it may well be that it is just 
as important when we’re 34 or 54. May¬ 
be it will hold us together. 

And speaking of adhesion, glue has 
also changed. It’s now called Pcrma- 
bond, an offshoot of a powerful surgical 
adhesive. You dry-fit the parts of a mod¬ 
el together, use one drop of the stuff every 
inch or so and, by capillary action, it runs 
in the cracks, permanently cementing the 
pieces in 10 seconds, with nothing show¬ 
ing. Like nostalgia, it’s dangerous, and 
must be handled with care, danger! 
warns the label, c an cause severe eye 

INJURY. INSTANTLY BONDS SKIN. And 

memories, loo. end 
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• Battle of Moscow 

• Flying Circus 

• Borodino 

• “CA” (Naval Tactics) 

• Fall of Rome 

• Kampfpanzer 

• The East is Red 

• PanzerArmee Afrika 

• Tank! 

• Operation Olympic 

• American Civil War 

• Combined Arms 

(Note that all these games 
are now available in their 
separate $8 boxed versions.) 



DOING HISTORY: Now, instead of merely reading 
about the great campaigns and battles that shaped the 
times we live in, you can do it! There’s no more exciting 
way to understand a famous conflict than commanding 
the units that made the history. Directing the troops over 
a map of the actual battlefield, watching the shift and 
flow of the changing front lines as your forces advance, 
retreat, and counter-attack. Every other month, 
subscribers to Strategy & Tactics get a chance to do 
exactly that. They do it by using the conflict simulation 
game that comes in every issue of S&T. 

CONFLICT SIMULATIONS are serious games that 
enable you to recreate famous military situations and 
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YOU’LL GET a ready-to-play simulation game in each 
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Simulations Series Games are now in stores, nation-wide! 
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record 860 goals 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Dec. 22-28 


PRO basketball NBA: Buffalo suspended league 
scoring leader Bob McAdoo in (he continuing dis¬ 
pute over his complaints of a sprained back. The 
center sat out the Braves' 101-92 defeat of Atlantic 
leader Boston that ended a nine-game Celtic win¬ 
ning streak. But when McAdoo failed to make a 
trip to Philadelphia, his absence may well have made 
the difference: the Braves missed three easy tap-ins 
in the last 30 seconds and lost 96-95. McAdoo was 
reinstated for a rematch the next night and sparked 
a four-minute. 21-2 second-period scoring burst as 
the Braves won 130-105. The Kmcks got their fourth 
straight victory, their longest winning streak this 
year, beating New Orleans 108-101 behind Spencer 
Haywood's 26 points. Pete Maravlch. coming back 
after a six-week layolf. helped the Jazz beat Hous¬ 
ton 101-99, scoring 13 of his 19 points in the fourth 
quarter and stealing the ball twice in the final min¬ 
ute. After winning seven in a row. Cleveland lost to 
Atlanta 98-97. The victory gave the Hawks sole pos¬ 
session of the Central lead as Washington lost 85-81 
to Milwaukee. Detroit's club record of nine con¬ 
secutive losses ended when Bob Lanier rejoined the 
Pistons after missing three games because of an an¬ 
kle injury and scored 30 points in a 101—87 win over 
Chicago. Kansas City lost its ninth in a row, 103-87, 
ls> Detroit. Houston's 113-110 defeat of Golden 
State marked the end of the Warriors' 10-gamc w in¬ 
ning streak. The Lakers notched their third straight 
win when Ca/zie Russell came off the bench to score 
30 points in a 109—100 defeat of Seattle. 


ABA: The Denver crowd was a record 17,298, Jul¬ 
ius Erving became the 10th man in league history to 
score 10,000 points and, at halftime, the Nets had 
Denver down 64-56. But when it was ail over, the 
Nuggets had rallied to a 130 113 win, building their 
league lead to two games. On the other end of the 
scale, St. Louis, after drawing just 855 at home, 
scored its only victory in three road games, against 
lowly Virginia. 115—103. Indiana cased ahead of San 
Antonio into third place by beating the Spurs 
111-106. Then San Antonio came back with a 
117-106 defeat of Denver, but the Pacers held on by 
beating the Squires 97-94 as Dave Robisch hit for 
23 points and collected 12 rebounds. Al week's end, 
Denver's 110-105 victory over Indiana moved the 
Pacers back even with San Antonio, and the Nug¬ 
gets' lead was 2'/i games. 


COLLEGE football -ARIZONA STATE upset 

Nebraska 17 14 to win the fiesta Howl. 

Texas A&M 20-0 in the Liberty Bowl; PITTS¬ 
BURGH outscored Kansas 33-19 in the Sun Bowl; 
MIAMI (of Ohio) defeated South Carolina 20-7 in 
the Tangerine Bowl; and TEXAS came from behind 
to win the Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl 38-21 over Col¬ 
orado (page 48). 


pro FOOTBALL— NFL: Dallas eliminated Minnesota 


17-14 when Roger Staubach threw a 50-yard touch¬ 
down pass to Drew Pearson with 24 seconds remain¬ 
ing {page 8). Los Angeles defeated St. Louis 35-23 
and will face the Cowboys to pick the NFC Super 
Bowl entry. Defending champion Pittsburgh beat 
Baltimore 28-10. Oakland withstood a Cincinnati 
rally to win 31-28 and set up the AFC final. 


hockey NHL: Marcel Dionne of Los Angeles and 
Rick Martin of Buffalo exchanged the league goal¬ 
scoring lead as their teams maintained positions, 
Buffalo first in the Adams Division, and Los An¬ 
geles second, behind Montreal, in the Norris. Di¬ 
onne's third hat trick of the year gave him the scor¬ 
ing lead at 24 and the Kings a 4-3 win over Boston. 
The Sabres then met the Bruins, and while Martin 
scored goal No. 24, Buffalo lost 6-3. Dionne added 
another goal in a 9-4 defeat of Kansas City and. at 
week's end. Martin matched it in a 2 2 tic game 
against Chicago. Montreal played only once, beating 
Minnesota 2-1 when Bryan Hextall deflected a shot 
into his own net with 55 seconds remaining; the mis¬ 
hap boosted the Canadien unbeaten streak to 10 
games. Philadelphia's Patrick Division lead was safe 
when a snowstorm in Detroit postponed the second- 
place Islanders' only game. After losing four games 
in a row, St. Louis won its first for new Couch Lynn 
Patrick, a 4-2 defeat of Vancouver. The victory 
boosted the Blues to within a point of the Smylhc Di¬ 
vision's second-place Canucks. Chicago stayed on 
top by winning its third in a row, 4-1, over Toronto. 

WHA: New England's 4-1 trouncing of Cleveland 
moved the Whalers into a first-place tic with Cin¬ 
cinnati in the Eastern Division. Jack Kelley, gen¬ 
eral manager and head coach of the Whalers, re¬ 
signed, saying, "I have followed the ladder. You 
lake your successes and your ambitions, and finally 
I have done it all." Kelley will return to Maine's 
Colby College to resume the coaching job he left in 
1963. Don Blackburn, a major-leaguer for 18 sea¬ 
sons. the last three with the Whalers, hung up his 
skates to take over as coach. His first effort behind 
the bench produced a 4-3 win over Cincinnati to 
advance the Whalers two points ahead of the Sting¬ 
ers, who lost three games during the week, includ¬ 
ing a 2-1 defeat by third-place Indianapolis. In the 
Canadian Division, Toronto Assistant General 
Manager Gillcs Leger temporarily replaced Coach 
Bobby Baun, noting. "There will be a major shuf¬ 
fle. that's for sure." Before the Toros, who were nine 
points behind fourth-place Edmonton, met the Oil¬ 
ers, five players were sent to the minors and four 
were recalled. Toronto won 8-5 as regulars Paul Hen¬ 
derson and Richard Farda combined for five goals. 
Winnipeg stayed ahead of Quebec, Bobby Hull scor¬ 
ing four times in a 6-2 defeat of Edmonton and a 
5-4 loss to Calgary, bringing his season total to 24. 
Houston maintained its Western lead as Gordie 


Howe boosted his career total to a 
in a 9-4 lashing of Denver. 

MORSE racing -STAINED GLASS (S7.80), ridden 
by Latlit Pincay Jr., won Santa Anita's $55,950 Cal¬ 
ifornia Breeders Champion Stakes by I W lengths 
over Telly's Pop, owned by TV's Telly Savalas. in 
1:22.2 for seven furlongs. 

to WING—OX FORD won the fifth annual Nile Rc- 

S itta, beating Cologne Sport University of West 
ermany at Cairo. Harvard, the only U.S. crew, 
finished third. 

speed skating —U.S. Olympic Trials at West Allis, 
Wis. produced a 15-member team headed by Olym¬ 
pians SHEILA YOUNG of Detroit, current world 
sprint champion: LEAH POULOS of Northbrook. 
III.; DAN CARROLL of Milwaukee; and newcom¬ 
er PE ri R MUELLER of Mequon. Wis., who set a 
U.S. record at 1,000 meters (page 42). 

tennis MEXICO eliminated the U.S. from 1976 
Davis Cup play 3-2, Raul Ramirez defeating Jim¬ 
my Connors 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4 in the deciding match 
of the North American Zone semifinal at Mexico 
City. 

mileposts ANNOUNCED: A Jan. 24th wedding 
for I RANCIE LARRIEU. 23. world indoor mile 
record holder, and MARK LUTZ, 24. world-class 
sprinter. Both attend Long Beach State and run for 
the Pacific Coast Club. 

FIRED: DICK NOLAN, 43. head coach of the San 
Francisco 49ers. whose eight-year tenure included 
three straight division titles (1970-72) followed bv 
three losing seasons, and MIKE McCORMACK. 
45. released by the Philadelphia Eagles after three 
non-winning seasons. 

HIRED: BRUCE SNYDER, 35. former USC back- 
field coach, as head football coach at Utah State. 
Snyder replaces Phil Krueger, who will assist Sny¬ 
der's former boss, John McKay, with the NFL 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

RULED: By Arbitrator Peter M. Seitz, that Pitch¬ 
ers ANDY MLSSERSMITH of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and DAVE McNALLY, who left the Mon¬ 
treal Expos on June 8, are free agents. 

DIED: JIM McGLOTHLIN, 32. a 14-game win¬ 
ner for the 1970 pennant-winning Cincinnati Reds; 
after a lengthy illness; in Union. Ky. His career rec¬ 
ord of 67-77 includes three straight shutouts while 
with California in 1967. 


CREDITS 

9 James Drake, 10, 11 — He.n* Kluetmeler, James 
Drake, 12, 13 Neil teller 12). He.nz klueimeinr, 14, 
1 5 — Neil letter, 20 —Heinz klyermeter, 38—Art Sko,, 
40 -Carl Iwasukt; 42 -Co Rentmeesler 46. 47 
George long, 48,49 -Georgelong; 62—FronkMak- 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 

LYNN JENNINGS, a 

sophomore at Brom- 
lield School in Harvard, 
Mass., won the state 
high school girls’ cross¬ 
country championship 
and the New England 
AAU title. Lynn was 
second in the national 
AAU junior women's 
(14-18) championship 
at San Mateo, Calif. 


bob rohrbach, a ju¬ 
nior forward on the 
University of Dayton 
soccer team, kicked 31 
regular-season goals 
Iseven in one game) to 
become Ohio’s highest 
scorer while leading the 
Flyers to an 11-3 rec¬ 
ord. their best in 19 
years. His career 48 
goals is a school record. 



STU GOLDSTEIN, a 

senior at Stamford 
(Conn.) High School, 
led his gymnastic team 
to a 10-0 record, the 
Fairfield County title 
and second place in the 
state championships. 
Goldstein, who had a 
56-4 regular-season rec¬ 
ord, won the state all¬ 
round individual title. 


SAM BUSCH and DAN MOSER, seniors at Col¬ 
ton (Wash.) High School, led the Wildcats to 
the 1975 Class B state football championship 
with a 56-21 defeat of previously unbeaten 
Brewster. Busch rushed for 275 yards in 22 
carries and scored five touchdowns. In two sea¬ 
sons the 6'2*. 195-pound halfback ran for 3,200 
yards and scored 57 TDs. Moser, a wishbone 
quarterback, rushed for 3,300 yards in his three- 
year career. The 5'10' 170-pounder averaged 
26.6 yards per carry and scored 42 TDs while 
directing Colton to a two-year 21-1 record. 


MAXIME MERLINO, 63, 

retired dean of Fine 
Arts at Cal State. Long 
Beach, set her 12th na¬ 
tional age-group swim¬ 
ming mark by breaking 
the 400-yard individual 
medley (60-64) record 
by 65 seconds. Mcrlino 
holds her other marks 
in the butterfly, back- 
stroke and freestyle. 












American Express would like to acquaint you 
with one of the nicest things 
about staying at a BestWestern.The owner. 


Th e world’s largest network of 
independently owned motels, hotels, 
and resorts didn’t get that way by 
handing out those Best Western 
signs to everyone who wants one. 
Quite the opposite. 

In a given year, Best Western 
accepts only a carefully se¬ 
lected group of applicants 
out of literally hundreds 
that come in from all over. 

The result is that Best 
Western owners turn out to be 
an exceptional group of people. 

They know that there’s only one 
way their property can get and keep 
the Best Western sign. And that’s by al 
ways living up to everything the Best 
Western sign has come to stand for. 


It's a tall order. It means main¬ 
taining the highest standards of 
cleanliness and comfort. It means 
convenient locations. Rooms and 
facilities that are always in tip-top 
condition. And of course, making 
sure every guest has 
a pleasant stay. 

At the same time, 
each Best Western 


S00-528 1234 



has a style all its own, reflecting the 
owner’s particular personality. 

There are more than 1700 Best 
Westerns around the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Australia andNewZealand. 
All welcome the American Express*' 
Card. If you don’t have the Card, 
you can pick up an application in 
your room at any Best Western. 

Yxj can also pick up a free 72- 
page Road Atlas and Travel Guide 
at any Best Western and to make 
a room reservation all you have to 
do is dial Best West ern’s to ll- free 
number: 800-528- 
12 34. (In Arizona, 

800-352-1222. Or 
Phoenix, 257-0885.) 

Have a pleasant stay. 



The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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TIME READERS TAKE ©WEIR 



TO PICK A ROSE 

Sir: 

Your Dec. 22-29 issue has been topped by 
only one other, and that is the one covering 
the World Series (Nov. 3). Thanks for pick¬ 
ing the most deserving Sportsman of the 
Year—Pete Rose. 

Mike Whaley 

Shepherdsville, Ky. 

Sir: 

Your selection is most heartwarming and 
realistic. If ever one person represented what 
all of us would like to see in an athlete, it is 
Pete Rose. 

W. Y. Alleman 

Hanover, Pa. 

Sir: 

Bravo! Pete Rose is a creditable example 
of sportsmanship, talent and attitude. 

Kevin Provencher 

Manchester, N.H. 

Sir: 

I am returning your Sportsman of the Year 
cover because the picture is the worst like¬ 
ness of Fred Lynn that 1 have ever seen. 

Riciiaro Traub 

Savannah 

Sir: 

You expended more than a thousand 
words explaining why Jack Nicklaus was the 
Sportsman of the Year and then you picked 
a hot dog. 

Greg Cardamone 

Conshohocken, Pa. 

Sir: 

Pete Rose, the all-American kid? Boo! 
Bah, humbug! 

Michael R. Huhn 

Hawthorne, Calif. 

Sir: 

The only award I'd give Pete Rose is the 
one for Most Cocky Man of the Year. 

Karen Cononie 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

I've never had the privilege of meeting 
Rose, and I was pulling for the Red Sox in 
the World Series. However, from what I've 
seen of " Mr. Hustle" on TV, baseball in par¬ 
ticular and the whole world in general could 
use a lot more like him. Congratulations. 

Elwood G. Lawson 

Richmond 


FOREMAN'S STORY 

Sir: 

Thank you for printing George Foreman's 
article (Man, Big George Is Back, Dec. 15). 
I laughed all the way through it. Why won’t 
Foreman simply admit that he was beaten 
by a much smarter, quicker and more 
powerful man in Muhammad Ali? I’m sick 
of all his excuses. George probably will get 
another shot at Ali, and in the process, un¬ 
fortunately for him, he'll prove once again 
that Ali is the undisputed king of the boxing 
world. 

Andy Moscow 

New Orleans 
Sir: 

While I respect George Foreman as a fight¬ 
er, I found his story a waste of paper. Let's 
see his fists do the talking against such top 
contenders as Ron Lyle, Joe Bugner, Joe Fra¬ 
zier and Ken Norton. 

Rickey Wyatt 

Ellenboro, N.C. 

Sir: 

The difference between Ali and Foreman 
is that one tells it like it is while the other 
tells it as he wishes it were. 

Peter D. Kirles 

Indianapolis 

Sir: 

George Foreman's article was very appeal¬ 
ing for the simple reason that his personal 
story of the encounter in Zaire has now been 
told. My compliments. 

Mark Nelson 

Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 

MERGER 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick hit the nail on the head 
(No *»• ihe Incredible Shrink ing A BA, Dec. 15). 
Pro basketball is in trouble and a merger 
would solve a lot of problems. The ABA 
can't survive with six teams, and if it fails, 
the marginal players in both leagues will be 
out of work. I say keep the teams as they 
are, put them in one league and play ball. 
However, I guess that solution really is too 
logical. 

Mike Wesbrooks 

Pampa, Texas 
Sir: 

Cotton Fitzsimmons can’t believe that Da¬ 
vid Thompson, Marvin Webster et al. 
wouldn't draw in Atlanta—the Hawks prac¬ 
tically offered them the franchise to sign. 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


What he should have said is that Denver and 
other ABA clubs would add too many loss¬ 
es to his side of the ledger. 

Reed Sugg 

Morganfield, Ky. 

THE GREAT ANGELO HANK 

Sir: 

That was a fine article on Hank Luisetti 
(He Changed a Game Singlehandedly, Dec. 
15). I feel the evolution of basketball can be 
broken down into three phases: 1) James 
Naismith invents the game; 2) Luisetti adds 
offensive mobility with the jump shot; and 
3) Bill Russell underscores defense. 

Bob Breshears 

Sanger, Calif. 

Sir: 

I got a special chuckle from Ron Fimrite’s 
article because my father was a student at 
Stanford when Hank Luisetti played. I was 
often reminded of “the great Angelo Hank" 
and his court exploits, but I figured old Dad 
was just an impressionable college kid. I nev¬ 
er dreamed Luisetti was the basketball play¬ 
er of an era. If I ever have a son 1 don't think 
I’ll tell him about O.J. Simpson. He'd never 
understand. 

Dave Crawford 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

OLYMPIC TRIAL FUNDS 

Sir: 

"Score One for the AAU" (Scorecard, 
Dec. 15) is incorrect about the funding 
of athletes' expenses for Olympic selection 
trials for the 1976 Olympic Games and Olym¬ 
pic Winter Games. The United States Olym¬ 
pic Committee is the sole authority for 
determining any expenditures of USOC 
funds. 

When Philip O. Krumm assumed the pres¬ 
idency of the USOC. he pledged that our 
committee would draw up a plan to assist 
in underwriting the expenses of the athletes 
at the Olympic Trials. This plan was pre¬ 
sented to the USOC executive committee 
on March 22, approved without a dissent¬ 
ing vote and promptly announced to all 
the print and electronic media. 

F. Don Miller 
Executive Director 
U.S. Olympic Committee 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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\Vhyis 

Tareyton 
better? 



Charcoal is why- Charcoal filtration is 
used to freshen air, to make water and other 
beverages taste better. It does something for 
cigarette smoke, too. 

TAREYTON has two filters—a white tip 
on the outside, activated charcoal on the 
inside. Like other filters they reduce tar and 
s nicotine. But the charcoal does more. 

It balances, smooths - gives you a taste 
no plain white filter can match. 




“That’s why us 
Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


King Site: 20 mg. "iar. 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 19 mg. "tar. 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 
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TheHorseshot. 

(Smimoff, tomato juice and horseradish ) 

Someone, it seems, is always 
trying to improve on the Bloody 
Mary But only rarely do we run 
across a variant we consider 
successful. 

Recently we discovered just 
such a happy exception when a 
ski-touring friend stopped 
through and suggested we try 
a Horseshot. * 

“It has a pleasantly rambunc 
tious edge to it," was his claim, 

“like the flavor of that red cocktail 
sauce that you never quite get 
enough of.’ 

We agree with our friend and 
also with his simple rule for 
enjoying The Horseshot: "I save 
it for aprSs-ski." 



To make a Horseshot, pour 
1 x /i oz. Smimoff into a glass with 
ice. Fill with tomato juice, add 
horseradish to taste and stir. 

gmimoff 

leaves you breathless* 





